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My original intention was to give a list of all the 
authors and books quoted in the present work. But I soon 
found that the list would become too long. Suffice it 
therefore to say that from the fifteenth century every period 
is represented by one or more important prose-writers. 
I have tried as much as possible to select my quotations 
from every sort of style, serious and comic, ornate and 
simple. Hence Mandevile’s Travels has furnished material 
for my book just as well as Berners’ Translation of Froissart, 
the Paston Letters no less than Chaucer’s Translation of 
Boethius. There are further Bacon’s Essays and Shake¬ 
speare’s prose passages; nor has the Authorised Version of 
the Scriptures been forgotten. Several works of the great 
divines, such as Tillotson, Blair, Baxter, Barrow etc. have 
been laid under contribution, just as more than one political 
or parliamentary speech by Brougham, Pitt, Gladstone, 
Macaulay etc. Almost all the great novelists from the 
eighteenth century downwards have been consulted. Nor has 
the fleeting literature of the day been forgotten. To express 
the range from which I have gathered my evidence 
I may say that I have consulted all sorts of periodicals 
between The Edinburgh Review, The Times and Punch 
on the one hand, and Lloyd’s Newspaper and Tit-Bits on 
the other. 


Utrecht, December 1909. 


P. Fijn van Draat. 
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Chapter 1. 

Rhythm. 


•Die Geechichte der Dichtung lehrt, dafi gerade 
in hochentwickelten Literatoren eine Verwischung 
der Grenzen zwiachen Poesle und Proea elntritt; 
ee entateht eine unrhythmiache Poeaie und umge- 
kehrt eine rhythmlsche Prosa.» 

Minor, Neuhochdeutache Metrlk*, 2. 

§ 1. I had been reading Bernard Shaw’s «You never 
can tell* and laid down the book, inwardly thanking the 
author for the pleasant evening he had given me. I re¬ 
peated to myself the words: «You never can tell», which 
for all their simplicity and familiarity seemed to convey 
some subtle meaning, as they were uttered by the world- 
wise old butler. Presently I began to wonder why in this 
lilting title: «You never can teU* the adverb « never* in 
spite of all rules of grammar, preceded the auxiliary. «You 
can never tell*, it ought to have been. But no sooner 
had I changed the word-order than I found that the great 
charm of the title was gone. Where was the curious lilt 
that had given to the words that haunting ring? No, there 
could be no doubt about it: in the face of all grammar 
the title should be: «You never can tell*. And none other. 


So the ordinary word-order had been departed from 
for the sake of this pleasing lilt, this rhythmical movement. 
Was this a solitary instance, or—as was more natural 
to suppose—had the striving after rhythmical movement 
—conscious or unconscious—made itself felt in any 

Fijn van Draat, Rhythm in English Prose. 1 
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2 Chapter 1. 

other way? Would it give us a cue to a few at least of 
the unsolved problems of grammar? The more I turned the 
subject over in my mind the more I became convinced 
that I had struck gold; that not one or two, but a dozen, 
phenomena, unaccounted for until now, ceased to puzzle 
me the moment I approached them from this point of view. 
It suddenly became clear now why in Old English we 
seldom read about «Aelfred cywj* but mostly about <Aelfred 
cyning*. I could now account for the use of the prepo¬ 
sition after the verb *to dare > in: «He has not dared 
to do it»; while its absence became equally clear in: «How 
dare you do it?» and in «He dare not do it». And again 
in: «An o’Hara can wear what a Smith wouldn’t dare be 
seen in» (Rita, Peg the Rake. Hutchinson 48). 

Again—there was that curious rule about the place of 
adverbs of indefinite time: «In simple tenses place them 
before the verb—except only to be*. I had often asked why 
only to be should be excepted; and more often still, had 
been puzzled by the fact that always , seldom , rarely , as often 
preceded the verb as followed it. I wondered no longer. 
When I came to look at all these seeming irregularities 
from my just discovered standpoint, nothing seemed more 
natural in every instance than the place of the adverb. 

And further: When we speak of: «the prince and 
princess» it is clear that the repetition of the article would 
only have destroyed the rhythm. And how often had I 
asked myself why the language had so long preserved 
pairs of words such as on and upon, till and until , round 
and around , one of which seemed useless and ought to 
have been discarded long ago! When I read: «he threw 
his arms around my neck» (Lewis, Brave of Venice), I 
understood: round would have impaired the rhythm. And 
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it was not mere chance when Mrs. Humphry Ward wrote 
back instead of backward in the following sentence: <Wo¬ 
men’s skirts were driven back and forward by a bitter 
wind* (Daphne 213). 1 —In short, I became convinced that 
the influence of rhythm on the language must be con¬ 
siderable. The next question was how to trace this in- | 
fluence methodically. 


§ 2. Rhythm has been variously defined. The New 
English Dictionary i. v. rhythm calls it «a kind of metrical 
movement, as determined by the relation of long and short, 
or stressed and unstressed syllables*. Paul 2 speaks of «die 
mechanische Neigung nach regelm&faiger Abwechselung 
zwischen gehobenen und gesenkten Silben*. Guest 8 briefly 
calls it «the law of succession*. De Vooys 4 speaks of <het 
ritme, de golfbeweging die een klankenreeks krygt doordat 
sommige delen met krachtiger aandrang van adem voort- 
gebracht worden ... een golvende lijn, waarvan de bergen 
en dalen in hoogte en onderlinge afstand bijna zonder 

uitzondering verschillen. De hoogtepunten in de lijn noemen 

% 

we accenten.* But in reality the word is of much wider 
application. Whether or not, as some have suggested, the 
beating of the heart, the pulsation of the blood in our 
veins, or the regular intake and outflow of breath is the 
source of all rhythm, a fact it is that our striving after 
rhythm is quite as natural and often quite as unconscious, 
a proceeding as breathing itself. There is a measured 
movement in our walk, our laughter, our sobbing, just as 


1 Here, as elsewhere, the original edition is meant, unless 
otborwiae indicated. — * Grundrifl der Germ. Phil. II, 906. 

' A Hist, of Engl. Rhythms., page 1. 

4 Opmerkingen over de Nederl. Zinsbouw. Taal en Letteren. 
15® jaargang, page 79. ^ 
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in the ordinary language of everyday life. When, un- 
consciously, we violate the rules of Modem English gram¬ 
mar and say: «Money makes the mare to go», we do so 
in instinctive obedience to our rhythmical sense; just as 
when we pronounce into with the stress shifted on to the 
second syllable in such a sentence as: «A telegram was 
put into my hand*. Repeatedly I asked English people to 
read out to me sentences like this; and when they stressed 
into on the second syllable, as they invariably did, and I 
asked them why they did so, they would look surprised, 
and in more than one instance deny they had pronounced 
it that way, until a repeated reading convinced them that 
they had actually said into , without being aware of the 
shifted stress. 

The moment this striving after rhythmical movement 
becomes a conscious proceeding, art is bom: the walk be¬ 
comes a dance, the sob a dirge, the laughter a song, the 
language of everyday life is ennobled into the rhythmical 
prose of the orator or the preacher. We said higher up 
that our unconscious sense of rhythm was thought to pro¬ 
ceed from the measured beat of the human heart: it is 
just possible. But there can be no doubt about the fact 
that almost all rhythmical movement is more or less 
emotional. In all ages, in every country, men have felt 
the want to translate the emotions of the soul, joy or 
sorrow, mourning or exultation, into some kind of metrical 
movement, be it dance, song or oratory. They have de¬ 
lighted in this measured flow, this rise and fall, and have 
yielded to its soothing sweetness in proportion as the heart 
took a larger share in prompting their utterances. That 
is why we shall have to turn before all things to the 
language of the pulpit and the stage and occasionally also 
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of the Parliament, if we would study the nature of rhyth¬ 
mical prose. 

That is also why we find this sort of prose much 
oftener in the sermons of Aelfric and of Wulfstan than in 
the prose-translations of King Alfred. And one of the great 
charms of the Authorised Version of the Scriptures, making 
it a monument of English prose, is its rhythm. 

Wherever we turn, we see this same tendency to utter 
tender or devotional thoughts in rhythmical flow, witness 
the rhythmical prose of Ancient Rome and Greece 1 ; witness 
also the remarkable discovery of the rhythmical sentence- 
end (rhythmischer Schlufi) not only in Greek and in Latin 
prose of the early centuries of our era*, but in mediaeval 
prose in Spain, France and Italy as we find it in homilies, 
lives of Saints etc. 

From rhythmical prose to poetry is but a single step: 
for, as far as the outward form is concerned poetry is 
nothing but rhythm systematically applied. In rhythmical 
prose the cadence is something occasional, interchanged 
with periods of non-rhythmical prose; in poetry the cadence 
is systematically observed and cultivated. It is essential: 
destroy the rhythm and you destroy the poetry. Also, it 
must be constant. Once its nature is determined it must 


not vary. For variety’s sake, to relieve the monotony, a 
dactyl is now and then tolerated in a fine of iambs, but 
the iambic lilt must in every line preponderate, or the 


rhythm takes wings to itself and flies away. In rhyth¬ 


mical prose on the other hand, there is no such restriction. 


After a long period of iambs, succeeded by some words 


in which no rhythm is to be found, we may very well 


1 See Blass, Att. Kunstprosa, 18 ff. 

1 See Meyer, Fragments Borana, 152 ff. 
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expect to get a dactylic period, to see the iambic measure 
return a moment later. 

To secure this rhythmical movement the poet will have 
recourse to the same shifts as the prose-artist, and he in his 
turn will only do consciously, deliberately, what in everyday 
life we do involuntarily when we give to our words the 
cadence of which we have been speaking. This is what 
Paul 1 means when he says: «Die Verh&ltnisse der natur- 
lichen Rede bilden die Grundlage auf welcher sich der Vers 
aufbaut*. But often, when the poet has exhausted all the 
shifts that make ordinary prose rhythmical, he will have 
to have recourse to devices foreign to prose. For his task 
is much heavier than that of the prose-artist, who is not 
expected to impart an uninterrupted metrical movement to 
his work. These devices, which nobody would dream of 
making use of in his ordinary speech, are the poetical 
licences, which we gladly tolerate in poetry because we 
are aware of the difficulties the poet has to contend with 
in securing this uninterrupted measured movement, but 
which, for all that, we feel to be irregularities. 

The poet’s difficulties increase when he makes use of the 
adventitious ornament of rhyme. It is therefore but natural 
that poetical licences should occur much more frequently 
in rhymed poetry than elsewhere; and if we would study 
the influence of rhythm on the construction of the sentence 
we should not base our examination on the phenomena of 
rhymed poetry. A single instance will suffice to illustrate 
this. When Scott, with his well-known mannerism says: 

Yell’d on the view the opening pack, 

Rock, glen and cavern paid them back 

(Lady of the Lake I. 3) 

1 GrundriG der Germ. Phil. II, 904. 
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it is clear that only the exigency of the rhyme is the cause 
of the curious inversion of the subject. He might have 
retained the natural word-order, and yet have preserved 
the rhythmical movement: 

The opening pack yell'd on the view, 
if the rhyme had not required a line ending so as to rhyme 
with back. 


For the study of rhythm and its effects on the spoken 
language we shall have to turn to blank verse or to the 
rhythmical prose of the Bible, the pulpit or the stage; and, 
barring poetical licences, in it we shall find the rhythmical 
beat secured by the same devices as impart to our spoken 
words the involuntary cadence of which we spoke higher 
up; by some irregularity in grammar or pronunciation, that 
is; but so slight, so insignificant often, that it has to be 
expressly pointed out to us before we become aware of it. 


§ 3. It should be borne in mind that Rhythm always 
means repetition. It is—to give a single instance—im¬ 
possible to determine the rhythm of the words: to for¬ 
give taken by themselves. Is it x or rather x x ^.? 
All depends upon what follows or what precedes. 1 In 
the line 

To err is human to forgive divine 
to forgive is clearly — z. x j_. But in the line 

To forgive is to go to your foe and to say 
to forgive is a trisyllabic measure = x x j_ 

But why, it may be urged, should we turn to poetry 
at all when examining the influence of rhythm on the 
spoken language? Why does it not suffice to scan the 

1 Stress or accent is purely, exclusively and preeminently a 
relative conception. Van dam and Stoffel, Prosody 188. 
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columns of our daily papers and novels and base the 
result of our investigation on what they have to teach us? 

It is a well-known fact that a considerable number 
of men lack all sense of rhythm. Let us suppose that such 
a man, on turning over the pages of Carlyle’s Life of 
Schiller, had his. attention arrested by the following sen¬ 
tence : 

«Amelia’s love makes the burning sand grow green 
beneath him and the stunted shrubs to blossom* 

(Tauchnitz 30) 

in which, after the verb to make the first Infinitive grow 
is not preceded by to, whereas the second to blossom is. 
Failing to recognise the rhythmical principle underlying the 
use of the preposition he would only notice the grammatical 
phenomenon that to make may be followed by an Infinitive 
either with or without to; and in writing himself he 
would make a random use of the preposition, leaving it to 
chance whether a rhythmical or unrhythmical result was 
attained. Such a man might have written: 

I fell on my knees and made my master to under¬ 
stand, as well as I could . . . 

(Swift. Gulliver. Brobdingnag. Bohn 92) 
where the inserted preposition interferes with the rhythm 
instead of furthering it. 

Now, while an unrhythmical prose-writer is by no 
means an exception, an unrhythmical poet is a contradic¬ 
tion in terms, the essence of poetry—as far as the out¬ 
ward form is concerned—being rhythm. Whereas in 
prose, therefore, the rhythmical principle in the use of to 
after to make is observed only occasionally, in poetry it is 
carried through systematically and it is for this reason 
that we make poetry our guide; here we shall find a 
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systematic application of every rhythmical device to which 
the prose-language occasionally has recourse. 


§ 4. The first and essential condition for the securing of 
rhythmical movement is the avoidance of two strest syllables 
in immediate succession. 1 Just as in breathing exhalation 
is followed by inhalation, so in speaking the strong stress is 
naturally followed by a weak stress. It is only with an effort 
that we can produce two successive stresses, just as it is only 
with difficulty that we can exhale twice without any inter¬ 
vening intake of breath, or in walking, advance our right 
foot twice without an intervening movement of the left foot. 

Two successive stresses make for great emphasis, and 
unless this is the effect aimed at, the clash of two stresses 
is avoided even unconsciously in the language of ordinary 
life. Suppose we have to utter the words: «God help 
me!» or «God grant that he may return in safety !>; we feel 
it almost painful to utter in succession the words God and 
help or God and grant. To relieve the pronunciation we 
make use of the following devices: 

1. The pause-syllable*; that is, we introduce a pause, 
lasting as long as an unstrest syllable would have 
lasted, between the two strong stresses and thus 
remove the objectionable clash. In the above sen¬ 
tences the pause is the ordinary way of separating 
the stresses in familiar parlance; and when we say: 


1 Cf. Morebacb, Mittelengl. Gramm., § 26: cAbnliches zeigt sich 
ja auch in der Satzbetonnng, deren Tendenz dahin geht, bei dem 
Zasammentreffen achwerer Akzentsilben Erleichterung and eine „be- 
qnemere Gewicht«verteilung“ herbeizuftlhren*. 

s Gnest, A History, p. 77. For the phonetic significance of 
the pause see Jespersen, Stndier. Kap. Ill, § 156 ff. ; also Logeman, 
Tenuisen Media, § 19 ff. 
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<God grant that he may . . . etc.» the first two 
words: God grant take up the same time in pro¬ 
nunciation and have the same rhythmical flow as 
God forgive would have, viz. -l X _l. 

The recognition of the pause-syllable is of the 
first importance in its bearing on our subject. 

2. The short vowel in the first of the two strong-strest 
syllables may he lengthened and pronounced with 
circumflex accent. 

We know that short vowels 1 are often length¬ 
ened at the expense of the following voiced conso¬ 
nant: a matter of convenience, as it is much easier 
to lengthen the vowel than to dwell on the con¬ 
sonant for any length of time. 

Now this lengthened vowel can be pronounced 
with circumflex accent; in other words, we can 
make a «zweigipflige Silbe» of it. «Nachdem der 
Moment der grOfiten Exspirationsintensit&t bereits 
passiert ist, (tritt) eine abermalige Verstarkung der 
Silbenexspiration ein». 2 This «abermalige Ver¬ 
starkung*, however, is not so intense as the first 
• Gipfel*. On the ear, therefore, it makes the 
impression of a weaker syllable; so shat in 
such exclamations as *God help me!* and « God 
grant ...!» we have no longer two successive strong 
stresses, seeing that they are now separated by 


1 With the exception of the high front wide (pit) and the 
mid-back-narrow (cut), the last originally also a high vowel. We 
see therefore that Modern English Maintains the Middle English 
tradition of not lengthening a high vowel. 

* Sievers, Grundztlge der Phonetik *, § 30, 2. See also the 
same book 5 th ed., § 580. 
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• the «abermalige Verst&rkung*, which is apprehend¬ 
ed as a weaker syllable. 1 

Sievers still adds that the recognition of circum¬ 
flex accent is often rendered difficult because «mit 
dieser sehr oft ein mannigfach variierter Wechsel 
der TonhOhe verbunden ist>. 8 

*God> shows this circumflex accent especially, 
I should almost say exclusively, when there is 
emotional colouring. In other cases it may lengthen 
its vowel, but its monosyllabicness is left intact. 
The same with other words. In: I have bought 
a new dog , the vowel of dog may be lengthened, 
but, unless special stress is laid on the word it 
remains the same from beginning to end. But in: 
poor dog! to express commiseration, or in *You 
dog!* to express contempt, the vowel is not only 
lengthened, but there is a very clear «abermalige 
Verstfirkung>. 

3. By varying the pitch. Sievers observes (v. s.) that 
circumflex accent is often found together with 
«Wechsel der TonhOhe*. But mere «Wechsel der 
Tonh6he» without additional circumflex accent suf¬ 
fices to prevent the clash of two strong stresses. 
Again the emotional colouring is unmistakable. 

1 See also Jespersen, Lehrbuch der Phonetik, § 202 . 

«ein ursprflnglich langer Vokal so ausgesprocben, dafl seine 
Stttrke gegen die Mitte hin etwas abnimmt, am dann gegen Schlufl 
wieder znznnehmen .... das man oft im Englischen hOrt, besonders 
in den letzten emphatischen Worten eines Satzes: ff No he didn’t call 
oder wo ein Gegensatz hervorgehoben wird: It teas Maud’s 
fault, not mine (mopdz)“. In solchen Fallen redet man oft von zwei- 
gipfligen Silben oder Silben mit zweigipfligem Akzent*. 

1 Grundzflge*, § 581. 
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The widest application of this method is to be 
found in poetry where the verse-scheme does not 
tolerate the introduction of pause-syllables, or cir¬ 
cumflex accent. 

Varying the pitch consists in giving to one of 
two strong-strest syllables a higher pitch instead 
of a strong stress. 1 It is only on this principle 
that Bums’ stanza can be read well: 

Ayr <7*trgling kissed his pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wild woods , thickening green; 
The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 

Twined amorous round the raptured scene. 

The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on ev’ry spray, 

Till too, too soon the glowing west 
Proclaimed the speed of winged day. 

(To Mary in Heaven.) 

For our investigation this third mode of avoiding 
the clash of two stresses is of no importance. 

If on the one hand rhythmic movement is inconsistent 
with the clash of two meeting stresses, so, on the other 
hand, a succession of weak syllables should be avoided. 
Even in words, three consecutive weak syllables will rarely 
be met with; and a succession of four is altogether out of 
the question. Such words as: derogcUoriness, refractoriness , 
involuntarily , «werden gestutzt durch die kurzeren WSrter, 
von denen sie gebildet sind, verlieren aber im tatsachlichen 
Gebrauch, trotzdem, den drittletzten Vokal; laboratory stOfit 
den zweiten und vierten Vokal nahezu aus». 2 

1 See Minor, Neuhochdeutache Metrik 2 , 117; See Ten Brink, 
Chaucera Sprache, § 273 ff. — 2 Vietor, Elemente 4 , p. 286. 
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What is avoided in words is just as much avoided in 
the sentence. Skeat 1 goes so far as to say: «Never use 
three consecutive weak syllables, unless you desire to ruin 
your verse*. And he might have added: «and your prose*. 
For no rhythmical prose is possible when many unstrest 
words come together; if they do, some stress is involun¬ 
tarily laid on one of them, unless the sense prohibits it. 


§ 6. Even stress in words, Sweet* tells us, has the 
effect to balance the elements against one another, put 
them on a footing of equality and to some extent to se¬ 
parate them. It is no otherwise with two strong stresses 
in a sentence. Each of the two preserves its own indi¬ 
vidual existence and the strong emphasis suggests contrast 
between the words mutually and with their opposites. 
And herein we recognise again the inconsistency of rhyth¬ 
mical movement and two meeting stresses: for rhythm 
connects , masses the words of the sentence together into 
closely connected groups, just as, in words, uneven stress 
indicates a close logical union. On the analogy of Sweet’s 
breath-groups*, the groups just described might be called 
rhythmrgroups. In the well-known proverb «Money makes 
the mare to go*, the rhythmical flow allows the words to 
come trippingly off the tongue; we do not pause on any of 
the individual words, but let the voice run on to the end, 
considering the words only in their relation to the whole. 

Omission of the preposition to before the Infinitive go 
alters the whole state of things. 

Let it be remembered that in «Money makes the mare 
to go» the word mare is a monosyllable consisting of the 

1 Transactions of the Phil. Soc. 1895—98, p. 484. 

2 N. E. Gr., § 898. — * Ibid. § 453. 
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m followed by the low-front-narrow vowel. But when the 
proverb is made to run «Money makes the mare go», 
we pronounce mare in two syllables, adding to the first 
vowel the mid-mixed-wide; if we do not, there will be 
the clash of two strong-strest syllables, suggesting the 
unpleasant fact that at times the mare will not go, is 
restive etc. 

Rhythm-groups mostly consist of words logically belong¬ 
ing together welded into a closer union by means of the 
metrical flow: the subject with its verb or verbs and ob¬ 
ject; the predicate with its adverbial adjuncts; the words 
connected by the preposition etc. etc. 

From this it is clear that what I mean by rhythm- 
groups is absolutely different from what Sievers 1 calls 
trhythmische Gruppen »: «Rhythmus entsteht erst, wenn 
die einzelnen Zeitstrecken, bzw. die ihnen entsprechenden 
Phasen und Pausen gegeneinander differenziert und, was 
wichtiger ist, gruppenweise zu besonderen Einheiten, sog. 
rhythmischen Gruppen , verbunden werden». 

When we speak of rhythmical prose we do not mean, 
of course, unbroken, uninterrupted rhythmical movement; 
but prose that evinces a tendency to form rhythm-groups; 
to hold closer together, by means of rhythm, words that 
logically belong together. Take for example the following 
passage from Carlyle’s Life of Bums*: 

•Wherever there is a sky above him and a world 
around him , the poet is in his place; for here too 
is man’s existence, with its infinite longings and 
small acquirings; its ever-thwarted, ever-renewed 

1 Metrische Studien I. In Abh. d. Phil. Sftchs. Ges. der Wise., 
Band 29, page 28. 

* Cassell's National Libr., page 28. 
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endeavours; its unspeakable aspirations, its fears 
and hopes that wander through Eternity. 

Or again: 

His rustic friend, his nut-brown maiden, are no longer 
mean and homely, but a hero and a queen, whom 
he prizes as the paragons of the earth. The rough 
scenes of Scottish life, not seen by him in any 
Arcadian illusion, but in rude contradiction, in the 
smoke and soil of a too harsh reality are still lovely 
to him; Poverty is indeed his companion, but love 
also, and Courage; the simple feelings, the worth, 
the nobleness that dwell under the straw roof are 
dear and venerable to his heart; and thus over 
the lowest provinces of man’s existence he pours 
the glory of his own soul; and they rise, in shadow 
and sunshine, softened and brightened into a beauty 
which other eyes discern not in the highest.* 

(Ibid. 19.) 

In these passages the rhythm-groups are brought out 
with greater beauty because of the intervening non-rhyth- 
mical 1 passages. 

It also follows from what we have said above that in 
poetry we shall destroy some of the best effects of rhythm 
if we scan the lines and produce them with a regular un¬ 
broken rhythmical movement. The more we succeed in 
bringing out the rhythm-groups the greater will be the 
success attained; and that poetry is of the greatest excel¬ 
lence, as far as the form is concerned (apart from 
sound-impressions), which presents the greatest variety of 
rhythm-groups. This is the province where poetry and 

1 «2V(W-rhythmicaI», which is widely different from tun-rhyth¬ 
mical*. 
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rhythmical prose meet: Shakespeare’s blank verse can often 
be read as rhythmical prose, his prose as blank verse. 


§ 7. The four measures that practically dominate English 
poetry are the iamb, the trochee, the anapaest and the 
dactyl: in other words we never get more than two un- 
strest syllables between the different stresses. Poetry, in 
this respect also, reflects the qualities of prose: in rhyth¬ 
mical prose also, therefore, we shall avoid a succession of 
three or more unstrest syllables. 1 The following sentence 
would fall short of the requirements of rhythm: 

«But he was forced by his allegorical end frequently 
to invent as well.* 

First, there would be the meeting of the two strong 
stresses: end and /Ve(quently), and secondly, unless we 
laid additional stress on (frequently, which would be 
hardly desirable, there would be four unstrest syllables 
in succession.— 


From the earliest times two-syllabic measures have 
been in greater favour than 
grouping of rhythmic impressions and movements by twos 
is easier than that by threes*. 2 Old English versification 
is based on principles absolutely different from those govern¬ 
ing later English poetry. Yet, even in these oldest times 
those types prevail that are ultimately to develop into pure 
iambs and trochees; viz. types A and B; C with its first 
stress resolved and D with its first stress resolved. «A 


three-syllabic, because «the 


sort of monotone or hum, generally of what we call tro¬ 
chaic type.... will disengage itself for the attentive reader* 3 : 


1 See also Skeat in the transactions of the Phil. Soc. 1895—98, 
page 484. 

2 Scripture, Elements p. 535. — 3 Saintsbury Prosody I, 13. 
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Jambic or trochaic is Unimportant, provided stress be laid 
on the fact that it is the two-syllabic, not the three-syllabic, 
measure that prevails. It is not long before the iamb, the 
measure nearest prose, begins to assert itself in English 
poetry. The Poema Morale, the Ormulum, Lagamon’s Brut, 
Chaucer, Gower, Occleve, Lydgate etc. all have the iambic 
lilt. For some time it seems as if the revived Alliteration- 
verse of the middle ages with its three-syllabic measures 
will make head against the ever-growing influence of the 
iamb; but Middle-English alliteration poetry is not a natural 
growth, as I shall have occasion to demonstrate later on, 
and cannot live, and the iamb holds the field. This pre¬ 
ponderance, which it chiefly owes to the influence of the 
Romance languages with their accentual rhythm, becomes 
still greater when the sonnet begins to be cultivated in 
England and reaches its zenith with the introduction of 
blank verse. 1 From this moment it holds undisputed sway. 
Campion, and a few other song-writers may use three- 
syllabic measures, but neither the dactyl, nor the anapsest 
succeed in obtaining anything like a firm footing before the 
eighteenth century and even then they remain very far 
behind the iamb in importance and popularity.* 

It is a curious fact, however, that in all ballad poetrj 
the three-syllabic measures are common and popular— 
a phenomenon which will help us to explain a few things 
later on. 

Yet, as soon as the sentence contains many unstrest 
particles, there is always an involuntary dactylic lilt: «Neben- 
akzente pflegen, wie Lloyd,» Phon. Stud. II, S. 342, gut aus- 

1 Saintabury I, 815 pointa out that even Chaucer in hia Tale 
of Melibee baa blank verse. — See also Guest, p. 542 ff. 

* Saintsbury n, 420 ff. 

FIJn van Dra&t, Rhythm in English Prose. 2 
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einandersetzt, die zweitn&chste Silbe vor und nach dem 
Hauptakzent zu treffen, so dafi innerhalb des Wortes eine 
.Tendenz zu jambischen oder trochSischen, (diese Ausdrilcke 
in bekannter Weise auf die Starke, nicht auf die Dauer 
bezogen!), innerhalb des Satzes wegen der vielen unbe- 
tonten Partikeln eine Tendenz zu freiem daktylischem 
Rhythmus zu beobachten ist. 1 

§ 8. «In much English verse*—says Scripture* — «there 
is little or no regularity of distribution; just so many 
centroids 8 are grouped into a line. In a stanza like: 

The Cities are full of pride 
Challenging each to each 
This from her mountain-side 
That from her bi^rthened beach. (Kipling.) 
it would be quite a mistake to say that the meter is 

iambic, anapaestic, trochaic or dactylic.In the minds 

of both the speaker and the hearer the only rhythmic 
essential lies in the presence of three beats to a line.* 
And again 4 : «It would be quite erroneous to divide the 
first stanza of Cock Robin into feet. There does not seem 
to be any system of feet that can be assigned to it. Treated 

1 Vietor, Element® 4 , p. 286. 

* Elements, p. 555. 

* Ibid., p. 448. Just as Sievers (Phonetik *, p. 198) divides the 
flow of speech into masses of sound that form relatively close unities, 
called syllables; so Scripture, considering that limits between syl¬ 
lables must be very arbitrary, picks out in the flow of speech certain 
points into which the energy is concentrated and which he calls 
« centroids*. 

4 Scripture, Elements, p. 553, 554. The proper scansion would be 

Who killed Cock Robin? 

I, said the Sparrow, 

With my bow and arrow 
I killed Cock Robin. 
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on the centroid method, it is perfect verse with two cen¬ 
troids to the line.* 

The simplest English poetical line seems to consist of 
a number of these centroids. Scripture’s centroid theory 
is, however, of wider application. Very frequently it is 
impossible to arrive at a proper recognition of the merits 
of rhythmical prose unless we approach it from scripture’s 
point of view and test it by his centroid-theory. 

It will be seen that Scripture’s theory greatly resembles 
that of Meyer, published in 1898. 1 He says that the 
answer to the question how many syllables a word has, 
is given by our feeling concerning the number of syllables 
into which it can be made to fall, not the number into 
which it actually does fall in a given case. 


§ 9. We come, at length, to the important question 
what means speaker and writer have at their disposal 
to secure rhythmical movement; in other words, what are 
the lines on which the present investigation must be 
conducted. 


I. The simplest mode is by the shifting of stress*, for 
which, indeed, we have Chaucer’s illustrious example. 
In his poetry French words, it is well known, get 
the main stress now on this syllable, now on that, 
according to the requirements of the metre. The 
question therefore is: is in Modem English the 
stress in every instance settled, invariable; or are 
there words, Romance or Germanic, that still have 
variable stress; and if so, is this variable stress 


due to the requirements of the rhythm? 


1 See: Neuere Sprachen 1898, VI, p. 479. 
a Expiratory or dynamic stress, that is. 

2 * 
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II. Another mode to secure rhythmic movement that 

readily suggests itself is the omission or insertion 
of some empty word or form-word , as Sweet 1 calls 
it; a word, that is, entirely devoid of meaning; 
a word in form only. Many particles belong to 
this class. It remains, therefore, to be investigated 
whether Modern English has any words, prepo¬ 
sitions, for instance, that are used or omitted 
as the rhythm of the sentence requires it. If so, 
the introduction of such a form-word must be 
considered on a par with the introduction of the 
pause-syllable. 

III. Another device to get rid of a syllable that would 

interfere with the measured flow of the sentence 
is syncope. Of such a word as prison , for example, 
the ordinary pronunciation is prizn , so that the o 
is mute. We shall have to enquire if the word 
is ever heard prizon for the sake of the rhythm. 
And if in this particular instance the answer 
should be negative, there would remain the further 
question: are there words at all whose number of 
syllables is determined in pronunciation by the 
requirements of the rhythm? 

IV. Quite a number of English words present themselves 

in two forms: around and round , until and tiU, 
upon and on , into and in etc. It is but natural 
that these doublets should be made a point of 
inquiry. 

1 Sweet, N. E. Gr., § 58. *In such a sentence as the earth w 
round, the and is are empty word a as opposed to the fall words earth 
and round; they are not independent in meaning, though they are 
independent in form*. 
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Together with these doublets we shall deal 
with such adverbs as occur in their regular form 
e. g. exceedingly and without the adverbial ending; 
as: exceeding therefore; that is, with one syllable 
less in the second form than in the first. 

V. In the last place there remains the word-order. In 
general the place of words in the English sentence 
is subject to pretty strict rules that cannot be 
violated with impunity. An exception, however, 
must at once be made for two parts of the sen¬ 
tence, viz. the adverb and the subject. Both shift 
their position in the sentence in almost endless 
variety. In the case of the adverb, indeed, the 
student in his despair of recognising any regularity, 
is almost induced to consider its position arbitrary. 

It is but natural that we should ask: can the 
sentence-rhythm perhaps account for any of these 
irregularities ? 

§ 10. Rhythmical prose can be met with even in Old 
English. There are the opening lines of Gregory’s Pastoral. 

Aelfred kyniny hate]) yretan Waerferd biscep his wordum 
luflice and freondlice; and 6e cyflan hate .... etc. 
And again 1 a little further on: 

«pis aerendyewrit Agustinus ofer sealtne sae su<3an 
brohte ieybuendum, swa hit aer foreadihtode dryht- 
nes cempa Rome papa. Ryhtspell moniy Gregorius 
yleawmodjyindwod 5urh sefan snyttro, searodonca 
hord. Fordaem he monncynnes maest yestrynde 
rodra wearde, Romwara betest, monna modwelegost 
maerdum yefraeyost.* 

1 E. E. T. S., page 9. 
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Or Aelfric: 1 

«Ic secye de to sodan, daet se bid swide wis, se de 
mid weorcum spricd, and se heefd fordyany for 
gode and for wonilde, se de mid godum weorcum 
hine selfne yeylenyd*. 

And again :* 

tEalla yesceafta, heofonas and enylas, sunnan and 
monan, steorran and eorpan, ealle nytenu and 
fuyelas, see and ealle fixas, and ealle yesceafta God 
yesceop*. 

And a little further on: 3 

«Se lichama is deadlic purh Adames yylt, ac peah- 
hweepere God areerp eft |>one lichaman to ecum 
pinyum on domes deey». 

More frequently still in Wulfstan, whose homilies, indeed, 
abound in almost every page in rhythmical passages: 

«dus man sceal eelc unriht mid rihte betan and un- 

weod aweodjan and god saed araeran*. 4 . 

ealle da dry naman befehd an yodcund miht, and 
is untodaeled an ece yod, wealdend and wyrhta 
ealra yesceafta*. 4 
And again in the same page: 

«Ne aeniy ne syrwe ne odrum ne swicje, ac healde 
aelc oderne mid rihtre yetrywde*. 

And a few pages further: 6 

«Eala, eala, ac pa wees micel blis and bot seo betste 
mannum towerd, pa Grist com on das woruld 
purh mennisce yebyrde*. 

1 De Vet. Test. 

* Homilies. See Sweet’s Selected Homilies of Aelfric, p. 9. 

* Ibid, page 10. 

4 Wulfstan’s Homilies., Ed. Napier, page 73. 

* Ibid, page 82. 
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Or, to conclude: 1 * * 

«(And pa, <3e he elles mid his lotwrencum bepsecan 
ne msej), pa he wile preatjan and eejeslice wyldan 
and earmlice pinjan on maniffealde wisan and 
neadunja nydan, pset hy jebujan to his unlaran*. 

In most of these bits of rhythmical prose it would be 
easy to find one or more of Sievers’ five types, especially 
A and B, both in their simple forms and with resolved stresses. 

§ 10. After Aelfric it is a considerable time before we 
meet with any rhythmical prose again. There is a time of 
transition in which it would seem as if in the land where 
a few centuries before «alles zingt en alle schepsel zingt 
en ook het onbezielde wordt als zingend gedacht** all 
sense of melody and rhythm was lost. There is no rhyth¬ 
mical prose, and even in poetry the rhythmical movement 
is often laboured and only vaguely to be made out. 
Schipper manages to detach a metre from such poems as 
The Passion of our Lord®, the Pater Noster 4 , and other 
productions of this time, but it is only with a good 
deal of «Taktumstellung», «Verschleifung*, Apocope, 
Syncope, Elision that the rhythm is brought out. Even 
the famous «Poem a Morale* will bear no close scrutiny in 
this respect. In all these one gets the impression as if 
the author had lost the right track and was blindly groping 
about for some landmark to guide his steps. 

The cause is to be found in the clash of two rhyth¬ 
mical principles: of the old quantitative rhythm that was 

1 Ibid, page 84. See also pages 86, 89, 91, 119, 128 etc., etc. 

* Coeyn, Over Angelsaksische Pofizie. Rede uitgesproken op 
8 Febroari 1899. Leiden, E. J. Brill. 

* Schipper, EngHsche Metrik I, 1., 118 ff. 

4 Ibid. 107 ff. 
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fast going out and the accentual rhythm that was brought 
over from the continent. 1 The language had, so to say, 
to reconcile itself to the new principle; had to undergo a 
migthy revolution in point of quantity. Old longs disappeared 
before consonant-groups; new-longs were created in 
open strest syllables; old diphthongs were smoothed into 
monophthongs, and new diphthongs arose. Orm is the 
first to cope with some success with the difficulties of the 
new system. «Weder Fehlen des Auftaktes noch doppelter 
Auftakt oder mehrfache Senkung im Innem des Verses 
resp. Silbenverschleifung ist bei ihm merkbar*.* But whereas 
the doggrel, I had almost said, of the Poema Morale, finds 
a host of imitators, the severely built lines of the Ormulum 
are beyond the scope of all who had only very imperfectly 
assimilated the new principle as yet. 

It is in this transition-period that the old alliterative 
poetry is revived: it was a resorting to the old familiar type, 
where the new had not yet gained favour. That it was of 
artificial growth, that it did not spring up naturally, did 
not in its structure reflect the natural conditions of prose, 
is proved by the fact that it would be difficult to point 
out in the prose of this time the rhythmical types of 
its poetry. 

At last there is Chaucer. Compare for example the 
prose of his younger Contemporary John Maudeville with 
the opening lines of Chaucer’s translation of Boethius’ De 
Consolatione: 

•Alias! I, weping, am constreined to beginnen vers 


1 Minor, Nenhochdentsche Metrik, p. 45; Saintabury, Hist, of 
Engl. Prosody I, p. 16; Storm, Engl. Phil.* I, 182; Schipper, Eng- 
lische Metrik I, 1, 78. 

* Schipper, Engl. Metrik I, 1, 105. 
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of sorowful matere, that whylom in florisching 
studie made delitable ditees*. 
and you feel that once more the style is instinct with 
rhythm, that is, grace and life. From this time onward 
there is no period in which rhythmical prose is not zeal¬ 
ously cultivated by a number of prose-writers. 


Chapter 2. 

Shifting of Stress. 

• ■ —... ■ ■ — 

§ 11. Let us turn to what Minor says on page 27 of 
his «Neuhochdeutsche Metrik*: 

«Es wird von der Natur des sprachlichen Materiales 
abhftngen, ob dem Dichter die Obereinstimmung 
der natQrlichen Quantitat mit der Taktdauer, oder 
ob ihm die Obereinstimmung des prosaischen Ak- 
zentes mit dem Versakzent grOfiere Schwierigkeiten 
bereitet. Im Deutschen ist die Quantitat schon in 
der natflrlichen Rede starken Schwankungen aus- 
gesetzt; sie wird bei unbetonten Silben, wie die 
Verktlrzung ursprunglich langer Endsilben zeigt, im 
Neuhochdeutschen bald ganz vemachlassigt. Es 
wfirde daher auch weniger auffallen, wenn der 
Dichter, um der Taktdauer zu entsprechen, eine 
lange Silbe etwas verkOrzen, d. h. die natur- 
liche Quantitat der musikalischen opfem sollte. 
Umgekehrt ist im Oriechischen der Akzent verander- 
lich und tvechselnd; schon in der prosaischen Bede 
hdngt er nur von rhythmischen und prosodischen 
Gesetzen ab. Dem griechischen Dichter ist es m6g- 
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lich und erlaubt, den prosaischen Akzent dem 
rhythmischen unterzuordnen, den Wortakzent zu- 
gunsten des Versakzentes zu vemachl&ssigen.» 

Now, if I venture to assert that modem English, mutatis 
mutandis is like Greek, the statement must be taken with 
the necessary caution and restriction. But the fact is that in 
Modem English there is a group of words, small in number, 
it is true, but from a syntactic point of view of the great¬ 
est significance, whose stress is conditioned by the rhythm 
of the sentence. The words alluded to consist mostly of 
two, sometimes of more syllables, and they show their 
varying stress not only in poetry, but also and quite as 
regularly in ordinary prose. 

It is clear that words such as father , water , garden , 
barber do not fall under this description. The mid-mixed- 
wide or natural vowel in the second syllable could not 
possibly take over the main stress. But even such words 
as window , sailor , hardly tolerate the stress on the second 
syllable in poetry 1 and would never shift it on to the 
ending in prose, such accentuation being against the 
genius of the language. • Also compounds such as 
eyelid , tablecloth are excluded. They are clearly felt as 
compounds, both elements have preserved their individual 
existence and the stress (as on Germanic noun—compounds 
generally) is on the first syllable. 

A word, to be capable of taking varying stress, must 
evidently satisfy two conditions. First, it must have, in 
either syllable, a vowel that admits of full stress; the mid- 
mixed-wide vowel, therefore, being excluded. Secondly, 
the meaning of the syllables must not be so clearly ap- 

1 Cf.: «Then up aud spake an old sailor*. Longfellow, Wreck 
of the Hesperus. 
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prehended as to render stress-shifting impossible for other 
reasons, as in the case of eyelid etc. 

Now two categories of words come up to these requi¬ 
rements. First, Latin substantives, adjectives, verbs etc. 
Whether such words as detail, contents , illustrate , demon¬ 
strate etc. have the stress on this syllable or on that is 
largely a matter of convenience, or convention or habit. 
In course of time the stress has become fixed on a certain 
syllable, say of detaiV; and if we hear any one lay the 
stress on the first syllable of this word, it may strike us 
for a moment as uncommon; but we shall not feel it as 
an intolerable licence, as we should if we heard 
eye-lilt. The two syllables of detail convey no meaning 
unless standing together; and there is no reason why either 
of them should not take upon itself the main stress. In 
fact, let circumstances demand the introduction of some 
new word, such as: tercentenary: Nothing is more reason¬ 
able than to expect the stress on the second syllable: 
tercentenary. That is how I.did, indeed, hear it pronounced 
a few years ago; but I was not a little astonished to 
hear it stressed also on the third syllable tercente'nary. 
And what appeared to me at the time as a ludicrous fad, 
now bids fair to become the only pronunciation. One but 
rarely hears the word stressed on the second syllable now, 
even by highly-educated people. But even in words that 
are not of recent birth the stress is very often uncertain, 
witness a word of the type obligatory , which is actually 
heard as obligatory , obligatory and as obligatory. 

The second category of words that meet the require¬ 
ments of varying stress are the two-syllabic form-words 
in which English is so rich, such as into, unto , until etc. 
Take the first. The syllables of which it is composed are 
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absolutely meaningless; not only in themselves, but also 
when combined. The word conveys no meaning before it 
is used as the connecting link between two full words. 
Very often it is a mere enclitic 1 . Its vowels do not ob¬ 
ject to strong stress. It is clear that such a word can 
have the main stress on the first syllable, or on the second, 
or even on neither. 

Of the two categories described the second is of 
infinitely greater importance than the first If we use 
the words detail and into to typefy the two categories, 
the difference will at once become patent. For not only 
does into occur a thousand times against detail once, 
but also the form-word is the link between words with 
fixed stress. Just because its stress is free, it can adapt 
itself to circumstances and thus render possible the rhyth¬ 
mical flow of the sentence which otherwise would be far 
to seek. 

As being the most important we turn to this class first 

§ 12. The words that fall under this head are: into , 
onto, unto , until , upon , among , about , almost and always. 

§ 13. — Into. 

Already ten Brink 8 says: tDie als Adverb gebrauchte 
Praposition vor einer andem Praposition hat den Akzent: 
into . . . jedoch auch into*. Ten Brink, of course, refers 
to the word as it occurs in Chaucer’s works. Schmidt 8 
says the same of the Shakspearian use of the word: *Into, 
accented sometimes on the first, sometimes on the second 

1 Enklitisch wird ein Wort, wenn es zum Bindeglied zwiscben 
zwei Begriffen herabgedrflckt wird (GrundriO II, 1, 905). 

* Chaucers Sprache etc., § 280. 

* Shakeepeare-Lexikon, i. v. into. 
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syllable, perhaps oftener on the latter*. Now it is not a 
little strange, on turning to the new English Dictionary, 
to find only one pronunciation recorded for modem English 
viz. into with the stress on the first syllable. If, therefore, 
we are to believe the Oxford authority, the word, which, as 
everyone can convince himself, had varying stress in Chaucer's 
and Shakespeare’s time, has lost its suppleness in Modem 
English and been stiffened into an unvarying into. 

Now, nothing is further from the truth. For, as I 
shall demonstrate, the word into has now, and has had 
for at least five centuries, both in prose and in poetry, 
three clearly defined and clearly distinguished pronun¬ 
ciations, all conditioned by the sentence-rhythm. They are: 
a) into = Stress on the first syllable. 

Alle the kinde of mortal thinges ne descendeth into 
wrecchednesse by the ende of the deeth. 

(Chaucer, Boethius, Book II, Metre HI, 1.126.) 

And hath threatened to put me into everlasting 
liberty. 

(Merry Wives III, 3, 31.) 

She could not forbear bursting into tears. 

(Lady Mary W. Montagne, Letters. Everyman's Libr. 111.) 
p) into = X -i.. Stress on the second syllable. 

And the same chaunginge from oon into another. 

(Chaucer, Boethius, Book II, Prose I, 1. 63.) 

The rogues slighted me into the river. 

(Merry Wives III, 5, 9.) 

At meals she dips her bread into the salt-cellar. 

(Elizabeth and her German Garden, T. 71.) 
t) into = X X. Stress on neither syllable. The word 
stands as an enclitic between two strong-strest 
syllables. In poetry this is found only where the 
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measure is dactylic or anapaestic; hence not in 
Chaucer’s or Shakespeare’s: 

0 how bitter a thing it is to look into hap¬ 
piness through another man’s eyes. 

(As you like it V. 2, 48.) 

Naturally the strictly official character of the 
agency occasionally comes into conflict with 
modem requirements of speed. . 

(Our German Cousins, Ed. Daily Mail 73). 


§ 14. The word into is originally composed of the 
adverb in and the preposition to, «in which the adverb 
expresses the general direction of motion, and the prepo¬ 
sition specifies or has reference to a particular point or 
place*. 1 

Now, in the exclamation: *come in!* the Adverb has 
more stress than the verb, so that we have a group of 
the rhythmical type X 

When this come in is followed by to + a noun or its 
equivalent to specify the general direction, the preposition 
to has no stress; and as it follows the strongstrest in (cf. 
he came in to us) the words in to form a group of the 
type .i. X. This, then, is the original pronunciation of 
the word. 

When in and to refer to the same space—e. g. he went 
in to the house —the two words coalesce and form the new 
preposition into. This is the word described above that 
varies its stress according to the requirements of the sen¬ 
tence-rhythm. 

But sometimes the to «may refer to something which is 
in the space entered, as ‘he went in to the patient’*. 1 In 


1 New Engl. Diet., i. v. into. 
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this case the two words should be, and are generally, 
kept separated, and the in always and under all circum¬ 
stances preserves the stress, without ever yielding it to to 
for the purpose of rhythm or otherwise, provided the idea 
of entering into remains distinctly felt: 

Choice spirits drop in to lunch (Rita, Peg the Rake. 
Hutchinson 37).—He will take her in to John 
(Oxenham, Gerisau 156).—Three footmen at equal 
distances to usher us in fo the care of a cabinet- 
minister (Glyn, Eliz. visits Amer., T. 51).—When 
her granddaughter comes into it 1 (viz. the money) 
(Ibid. 77). 

§ 15. The regular pronunciation of info, when in¬ 
fluenced by no considerations of rhythm, is therefore into = j-X. 
But even when the rhythm would require the stress to be 
shifted on to the second syllable ( into = X ^.) there is an 
involuntary tendency to preserve the original stress, by 
introducing a pause-syllable before the word into; in other 
words, by waiting an appreciable moment before the word 
into. This pause is equivalent to an unstressed syllable 
and makes the pronunciation into = j. X possible without 
destroying the sentence-rhythm. In the following quotations 
as the rhythm requires into = X But they can all be 
heard just as well with into — j- X with a short pause 
before the preposition: 

What he said resolved itself into a single word (Orczy, 
Scarlet Pimp. Noordhof 47).—Lady B. never stepped 
from any house into her coach without an escort 
of. . . (Ibid. 104).—I wish you would ride into the 

1 Juat as in for in: Perhaps she has come in for some money 
(Rita, Peg 48). 
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town (Oxenham, Gerisau 135). — He is painted in 
broad, staring colours . .. only dipped into a dif¬ 
ferent paint (Garnett, Age of Dry den 91).—He stated 
it as his opinion that although the sculptor must 
be bound by certain rules, he should be able to 
put a bit of himself into his work (Our German 
Cousins 21).—That this day we fall into no sin 
(Collect).—And lead us not into temptation (Lord’s 
Prayer). 

§ 16. The word into having its original pronunciation 
after a pause, it follows that it will always be stressed X 
at the head of a sentence: 

Into a ward of the white-washed walls, 

Where the dead and dying lay, 

Wounded by bayonets, shells and balls, 
Somebody’s darling was borne one day. 

(Mrs. Lacoste, Somebody’s Darling.) 
Where are the passions they essayed, 

And where the tears they made to flow? 


Into the night go one and all. 

(In: T. P’s. Weekly 16 April 1909.) 
Out of the strain of the doing, 

Into the peace of the «done», 

Out of the thirst of pursuing, 

Into the rapture of «won>. 

(Author unknown.) 

Into that sacred bridal-gloom of death where he holds 
his nuptials with eternity let not our rash specu¬ 
lations follow him. (Thompson, Shelley 76.) 
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§ 17. Sometimes a group of words am be spoken 
with a three-syllabic rhythm just as well as with a two- 
syllabic; though the speaker would involuntarily prefer the 
last, e. g. 

Make no scruple of flinging it into the Are 
(Lady Mary W. Montague, Letters, Everyman's L. 41.) 
can be spoken 

scruple of flinging it into the fire 
^XX-i-X-^XX^ 
in which into = ^ X 
or we can read it 

scruple of flinging it into the fire. 
jl X^X^XiX^. 


in which into by shifting the stress adapts itself to the 
two-syllabic measure. The same with the following quo¬ 
tation from Lady Mary's letters (p. 103) 

by throwing it into the fire 
but as soon as we read the sentence to the end: 


by throwing it into the fire, 

when you are weary of reading it. 
find that the three-syllabic measure is the mon 
X^XX^XX^I'.XX-.XX^XX. 
Between fire and when is a pause-syllable. 


§ 18. Here is a handful of quotations in which into, 
standing as it does between two strong-strest syllables 
gives up its own stress, becomes enclitic, and thus prevents 
the otherwise inevitable clash of two strong stresses: 1 

Those two sciences being cast into one (Lady Mary 
W. Montague, Letters 107).—He is let into aU his 
secrets (Ibid. 135).—By whom he was thrown into 

1 See note to g 26. 

FIJn ran Dra&t, Rhythm in English Prose. 8 
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prison (Blair, Grit. Dissert on the poems of Ossian, 
T. 47).—Let his prayer be turned into sin (Psalm 
109).—Not less than 700,000 foreigners came into 
Germany to seek work (Our German Cousins. 132). 
—The host of Dreadnoughts ready to spring into 
action at the Kaiser’s call (Ibid. 23).—So that the 
juvenile offender does not come into contact with 
habitual criminals (Ibid. 77).—If any Protestant 
Artisan refused to assist in the manufacture of 
implements ... he was flung into prison (Mac 
aulay, Hist, of Engl., Ch. XI).—Out of grey mist 
into brightness. —Out of pale dusk into dawn (Author 
unknown).—He (viz. Tennyson) wrote to Miss Sell- 
wood: Dim and mystic sympathies with tree and 
hill reach far back into childhood (T. P’s. 6 Aug. 
1909).—The foreigners with whom they come into 
daily contact (Ibid. 11 June 1909).—It has most 
certainly never been put into practice (Academy 
17 July 1909).—The social memory, which gives 
one, when brought into contact with its possessors 
.. . . a delightful sense . .. (Oxf. Cambr. Rev. 1908, 
5, 122).—Have you had any peace since he was 
put into prison (Cholmondeley, Prisoners 170).— 
He had so far come into contact with women who ... 
(Ibid. 173).—A cathedral soaring up into unseen 
heights (Oxenham, Gerisau 84).—To see the chil¬ 
dren thrust into schools (Morris, News from Nowhere 
Longmans 70).—I’ll get into bed alone (Orczy, 
Scarlet Pimpernel, Noordhof 117).—Our very walks 
in the country tend to drift into walking- tours 
(Whiteing, Little People, T. 41).—She was chilled 
into silence (Rita, Peg the Rake. Hutchinson 11). 
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—His own plan, which his connection with the 
railway company enabled him to put into execution 
(Payn, The Word and the Will, T. I, 183).—Ger¬ 
man barques put into English ports for safety (Times 
W. Ed. 24 Jan. 1891).—Nor could she ever put 
into toords the story of the next few moments 
(Lyall, We Two 157).—My readers will be able to 
put into single picture all these different sketches 
of Ireland (T. P’s. Weekly 17 Sept. 1909). —If theo¬ 
logical argument is ever to be put into verse at 
all (Saintsbury, Prosody n, 106).—Lucia had put 
into words for him all that had been ... (Benson, 
Climber, T. I, 155). 

Note in particular the following quotation. It affords 
a striking instance of how the word into adapts itself to 
varying circumstances: 

He goes into this good thing and into that 

(Whiteing, Little People, T. 156.) 
in which the first into = X X whilst the second is X. 


Note also that whenever a pause naturally occurs 
before into it resumes its original pronunciation, even between 
two strong stresses: 

I have just put the idea it contains 

into English doggerel 
(Cross, Life of G. Eliot I, 74.) 


§ 19. A closer examination of the above quotations 
will convince the reader that we have mostly collocations 
of the same type: a monosyllabic verb: come , cast , throw , 
fling, put etc. separated by into from some word, generally 
a noun, with the stress on the first syllable. Also, that the 

sentence-rhythm is mostly an alternation between strest 

s* 
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and unstrest syllables, in the midst of which into is found 
with its two consecutive stressless syllables. Hence we 
get such familiar collocations as: put into practice, put into 
words, put into verse, put (i throw, fling) into prison, bring 
into contact, come into contact etc. 

§ 20. This at once suggests another question. It is 
well known that the preposition in where originally it was 
followed by an Accusative, has in a number of instances 
maintained itself to the present day, though Modern Eng¬ 
lish Grammar would have required into. The new English 
Dictionary says of this that «the sense of into is still retained 
after some verbs as: put, cast, split, part, where the sense 
implies motion, and in some idiomatic phrases which are 
no longer analysed*. 1 This does not leave us much wiser. 
More light is thrown on the subject by Einenkel*, who 
points out that in for into is in a number of cases due to 
the influence of French, which has the same collocation 
with en. 

But this will account for a few cases only. Many more 
must be put down to rhythm. If in the following quo¬ 
tations the reader will substitute into for in, he will at 
once realize the effect of the shorter word: 

If I had them I would throw them in the fire (Gold¬ 
smith, Vicar, Cassell 66).—Ready to fly in the face 
of him that should give you the lye (Richard Baxter, 
A call, 34).—He threw the besom in their face 
(Beckford, Vathek).—Blunt as he took it in his head 
to be (Christmas Carol, stave III).—She would take 
him in her arms (Gholmondeley, Prisoners 140).— 

• N. E. D. i. y. in, 30. 

* Streifzflge, p. 145 ff. 
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I may as well put you in possession of the facts 
(Ibid. 187).—The sword that a stranger had thrust 
in the ash-stem (Benson, Valkyries 50).—I felt the 
tears coming in my eyes (Glyn, Eliz. visits Am., T. 193). 
—He would not venture in another theatre (Jerome, 
Stage!and, Ivers. 89).—I must not fly too boldly in 
the face of Providence (Eliz. and her Germ. Garden, 
T. 85). 


These instances might almost be indefinitely multiplied. 
I refrain, in order to turn to an even more interesting case 
of in for into. 


Minor 1 says: «Alle zwischen zwei Akzenten liegenden 
Silben (werden) mit einem einzigen Exspirationsstofa her- 
vorgebracht*. If this is true, it would be but natural if, 
by the side of put into prison, put into practice, bring 
into contact etc. we were to find: put in prison , put in 
practise, bring in contact etc., in other words, if the old 
in expressing motion had maintained itself between two 
strong stresses, where into = X X would have to be 
pronounced in a single puff of breath, and where, there¬ 
fore, in would be more convenient, without in any way 
damaging the sentence-rhythm. Note this is exactly what 
toe do find. A look at the following quotations will con¬ 
vince the reader: 

Alle the contree of Ynde is devysed in Ties (Maun- 
deville, Travels 270).*—He was put in pry son by 
Kyng Mark (Malory, Morte. David Nutt II, 494).— 
these two erles were set in prison (Berner’s Frois- 


1 Neuhochd. Metrik *, 158. 

* It is just possible that devysed is pronounced in 3 syllables. 
In that case the quotation is out of place. 
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sart, Tudor Transl. I, 133).—It would . . . shake 
in pieces the heart of his obedience (Lear I, 2, 91). 
—Which you would put in ure within your realm 
(Bishop Fuller I, 21).—in what I have begun to take 
in hand (Pilgrim’s Progress. Nimmo 38).—An op¬ 
portunity of putting her scheme in execution (Vicar 
of Wakefield, Cassell 85).—To be cast in prison 
(Burnet 1 , History HI, 59).— I must run in debt if 
you don’t (Lady M. W. Montague, Letters. Every¬ 
man 52).—Their discretion would be called in 
question (Ibid. 73).—With which she came in con¬ 
tact (Cholmondeley, Prisoners 135).—Lest their face 
should come in contact (Hardy, Under Greenwood 
Tree. Collins 33).—I almost call in question ... the 
Eternal wisdom (Lockhart, Scott. Chandos Classics 
I, 269). —Until the walls of Canterbury came in 
sight (Coulton, Chaucer and his England, 145).—By 
and by a small boat came in sight (Jerome, Three 
Men. Ogilvie 73).—The great Spanish ships heave 
in sight (Green, Short History 223).—And to plunge 
in thought again (Masterman, Cond. of England 61). 
—These are the friendly books; the sweet and 
tender come in hand with The Pearl (Whiteing, 
Little People, T. 50).—With whom they had ever 
come in contact (Salt, Life of James Thomson, B. V, 
172).—A twinkle came in one or two eyes (Glyn, 
Eliz. visits Am., T. 229).—I don’t see how they 
ever get in love (T. P’s. Weekly 18 June 1909).— 
With whom he was brought in contact (Lilly, New¬ 
man).—The children with whom he was brought 
in contact (Lyall, We Two 152).—Mr. Gladstone 
1 Edinburgh, Hamilton, Balfour and Neill, 1753. 
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was placed in power to carry out the measures 
referred to (Times W. Eld. 17 Jan. 1891). 1 ' 

§ 21. When the word into would come in between 
two strong stresses, of which the second is the numeral 
two , euphony and rhythm go hand in hand in maintaining 
the older in: 

Cutting the lobe in two (Daily Tel. 27 July 1891).— 
Her back felt as if it were going to break in two 
(R. Haggard, Jess, T. I, 282).—The Christian Church 
of Northumbria was torn in two (Green, Short 
Hist. 29).—She might break in two (Chonmondeley, 
Prisoners 181).—She has cut my heard in two 
(Oscar Wilde, Ideal Husband, T. 187).—He cut life 
in two with a hatchet (T. P. 18 June 1909). 

§ 22. Once the collocation put in prison , bring in 
contact , put in practice etc. having gained a firm footing, 
the in would be maintained, even where the rhythm would 
no longer require it: 

The fire was caused by ether coming in contact with 
a gas-light (Times W. Ed. 24 Jan. 1891).—In a 
few moments cut him in pieces (Lady M. W. Mon¬ 
tague, Letters, 100).—Habsburg would break them 
in pieces (Oxenham, Gerisau 123).—etc. etc. 
though many writers and speakers would prefer into in 
such a case, cf.: 

The attitude in which he is afterwards placed, and 
the speech put into his mouth , are full of that 
sublimity . . . (Blair, Ossian, T. 74).—He was to 

1 In the expression «to tear to pieces » the monosyllabic to, 
taking the place of into, performs the same function as *n in the 
above quotations. 
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have a halfpenny on Sunday to put into the poor's 
box (Vicar of Wakefield, Cassell 28).—All the 
sweetness that the waters can put into my lord's 
blood (Lady Mary W. Montague, Letters 233).— 
Which I pray Heaven to put into your head (Ibid. 
129).—I did not care to put them into toords (Oxen- 
ham, Gerisau 209).—You shouldn’t put words into 
my mouth (Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Daphne 80).— 
Which he put into the mouth of Louis (Athenaeum, 
9 Oct. 1909). 

§ 23. On the other hand, it is easily understood that 
the frequent use of in for into for rhythmical purposes, 
would also introduce it in collocations where it does not 
further the rhythm at alL Slovenly speakers would, of 
course, find it more convenient than into , especially in 
colloquial speech: 

Londs that be fallyn in your hands (Paston Letters, 
Gairdner I, 194).—He threwe a deel of hem in the 
ryver (Reynard the Fox, Arber 16).—Tho that fellen 
in the water, liven (Maundevile, Travels 264).— 
The 11 erles fell in the handes of their enemies 
(Berner’s Froissart I, 133).—They should not drop 
in his porridge (Com. of Errors II, 2, 100).—If you 
come in her presence (Much ado I, 1,124).—To be 
thrown in the Thames (Merry Wives HI, 5, 6).— 
Throw the quean in the channel (Henry IV, B. II, 
1, 51).—In a few moments cut him in pieces (Lady 
Mary W. Montague, Letters 100).—Pickersgill went 
in his boat with his men (Marryat, Three Cutters). 
—Which she had dropped in her saucer (G. Eliot, 
Middlemarch Ch. 17).—He called us both in the 
library (Hocking, All men are liars 68).—A good 
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thought came in my head (Lockhart, Scott, Chandos 
II, 244).—She knew how the redskirt came in his 
house (Hope, Heart of Osra, T. 113).—Running in 
debt with nothing to pay (Sarah Grand, Beth Book 
277).—The Night Thoughts had been rendered in 
French ten years earlier (Miller, The Mid-eighteenth, 
Century 189).—You couldn’t throw dust mi her eyes 
(Mann, The Heart-smiter 107),—to throw dust in 
those innocent eyes (Cholmondeley, Prisoners 310). 
—A great lump came in my throat (Glyn, Eliz. 
visits Am., T. 280).—When we got out in the 
street (Ibid. 267).—A nasty feeling came in my 
throat (Ibid. 211).—It has been translated in most 
languages (T. P’s., Weekly 8 Oct. 1909).—Antoinette 
falls in the channel (Daily Telegraph 20 July 1909). 
And, lastly, many speakers, especially those devoid of 
rhythmical sense, would always prefer into , where this 
would be grammatically correct, to in, even if this last would 
be more rhythmical. 

§ 24. Summing up we obtain the following results: 

1. Into responds with great sensitiveness to the rhythm 

of the sentence and is, accordingly, pronounced in 
three different ways, viz.: 

'X, X -L, X X. 

2. In a great many collocations the older in denoting 

direction has maintained itself by the side of the 
younger into, where between two stresses this 
would be pronounced X X. 

3. Also in a number of other cases the sentence-rhythm 

accounts for the use of in where into would be 
grammatically more correct. 
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4. Often the use of in for into 
carelessness. 


iust be put down to 


§ 25. Onto. 

This is the youngest word of the whole group. It is 
mostly written in two separate words, and in this case the 
strong stress is regularly on the Adverb on, cf.: 

Keats, half-chewed in the jaws of London and spit 
dying on to Italy (Thompson, Shelley 40). 
—The tracks required to run the coal on to the 
dump (Our German Cousins 28).—Octavia had gone 
on to her room (Glyn, Eliz. visits Am., T. 268).—Lord 
M. has introduced the starling on to his estates (Punch 
6 Febr. 1897). 

But of late years there is a tendency to join the words 
together, and in this case the word actually shifts its stress 
according to the requirements of the rhythm. 

I. Stress = s. X. 

Lady S. is standing by the door looking onto the terrace 
(0. Wilde, A Woman of no Importance, T. 113).— 
Through a shrubbery onto a lawn (Kipling 1 Stal- 
key & Co., T. 21).—The two women lifted Alice 
onto the sofa (Vachell, A Paladin, T. 291).—She 
gingerly lowered it onto the chest of that body 
(Bennett, The Glimpse, T. 110).—Then they tos¬ 
sed them onto the bed (Glyn, Visits of Eliz., 
T. 27).—A gate opening onto the grounds (C. Doyle, 
Helena’s Path).—An outside staircase leading 
onto the mountain (Glyn, Eliz. visits Am., T. 273). 
—The hotel was built round a big yard, with 


1 See also pages 19, 70, 82 of this book. 
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rooms opening onto a continuous balcony (Eve¬ 
ning News 31 Aug. 1909). 

II. Stress = X _l. 

Of women beaten by drunken husbands, of girls 
driven onto the streets (Vachell, Paladin, T. 233). 
—His head was sunk onto his chest (Punch, 
6 May 1903).—Which gave the strangest livid 
glow onto their faces (Glyn, Eliz. visits Am., T. 266). 
—It rolled onto a broad road (Ibid. 94).—He 
must have sadly upset the peaceful nuns, sending 
them out onto the wide, empty plain (Eliz. and 
her German Garden, T. 9).—Please climb back 
onto your cushions (Vachell, Paladin, T. 52).— 
Shall we go onto the terrace ? (0. Wilde, A woman 
of no importance, T. 104). 

§ 26. Unto. 

Both ten Brink 1 and Schmidt* make mention of the 
fact that in Chaucer and Shakespeare respectively the word 
unto is pronounced with the stress alternately on the first 
and on the second syllable, 8 without, however, connecting 
this phenomenon with the rhythm of the sentence. As 
far as the proseworks are concerned, they might have 
recorded a third pronunciation. For like into , the word 
occurs as an enclitic, with neither syllable stressed. With 
a view to the long exposition I have given of the word into , 
I trust the reader will rest satisfied with a selection from 
the evidence at my disposal. 

Care should be taken, as was already said under into, 
not to introduce a pause before the word unto when read- 

1 Chancers Sprache and Verskunst, § 280. 

* Shakespeare-Lexikon, i. v. unto. 

* Schmidt says that the accent is osoally on the second syllable. 
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ing out tiie quotations, because a pause is equal to an 
unstrest foot, after which at once the word unto takes its 
original pronunciation, viz. X. This, therefore, is also the 
stress when the word opens a sentence. 

The word is fully as sensitive to rhythm as into. 

1. Stress on the first syllable z. X. 

Unto his ordre he was a noble post (Chaucer, 
Prol. 1. 214).—For unto a poore ordre for to 
give (Ibid. 225).—Thy pleasures unto those which 
them partake (Spenser, Hymnes).—Their powers 
are marching unto Paris-ward (Henry VI. IE, 3,30). 
—Then_the soldiers of the governor took Jezus 
into the common hall and gathered unto him 
the whole band of soldiers (St. Matthew XXVII, 
27).—That power belongeth unto God (Psalm 
LXII, 11).—But he hath not given me over unto 
death (Psalm CXVIII, 3).—To accompany me with 
a pure heart and humble voice, unto the throne 
of the heavenly grace (Morning prayer).—It 
implies a right apprehension of, and conse¬ 
quently a considerate attention unto , benefits 
conferred (Barrow 1 I, 340).—Love / Came to my 
riper youth and still I clove / unto thine image, 
born within my brain (Wade, A mother to her 
newborn child).—All these things will be added 
unto us (Fr. Thompson, Shelley 67). 

2. Stress on the second syllable X 

In al his lyf, unto no maner wight (Chaucer, Pro¬ 
logue 71).—May please her best and grace unto 
him gaine (Spenser, Hymnes).—For then is 


1 Theological works of Isaac Barrow, Cambridge Univ. Press. 
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Tar quin brought unto his bed (Rape of Lu- 
crece 121).—This treaty was put forth and agreed 
unto (Berner’s Froissart I, 142).—Give unto Thy 
servants that peace . .. (Collect).—According to 
Thy promises declared unto mankind (Morning 
Prayer).—Thrice a day did he pray and give 
thanks unto his God (Daniel VI, 10).—Nor bribed 
with expectation of emolument, thence to accrue 
unto himself (Barrow I, 363).—In the afternoon 
they came unto a land In which it seemed always 
afternoon (Lotos-eaters). 

3. Stress on neither syllable: X X. The word stands 
as an enclitic between two strong-strest syllables 1 : 

The quene Isabell . . . put unto execucion all her 
ennemyes (Berner’s Froissart I, 37).—Say unto 
God: Depart from us (Job XXI, 14).—Thou art 
unto them as a very lovely song (Ezek. XXXIII, 32). 
—If we have sown unto you spiritual things 
(1. Cor. IX, 11).—Give me thy hand, Kate; I will 
unto Venice (Taming of the Shrew II, 316).— 
Yielding most solid profit and pure delight unto 
us (Barrow I, 309).—The respect we show unto 
good and needy men (Ibid. 359).—Let the word 
there hast spoken be done unto me (Benson, 

1 It should Dover be forgotten that stress is always relative; 
and that even in what we call onstreet syllables there are degrees 
may be proved by the fact that the o of into and of unto , when 
these words are enclitics, is not rednced to the mid-mixed-wide, 
bat is only weakened to the mid-mixed-wide-round. This is per¬ 
fectly in keeping with what Sievers says, Metrische Stndien I, 
page 50, Note: «Der st&rkste Schlag einer Gruppe wird etwas lunger 
ansgehalten als die schwftcheren and differieren die letsteren auch 
wieder unter sich. Bei einer Gruppierang J' J' * steht der kflr- 
xeete Schlag in der Mitte. 
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Valkyries 249).—Do unto others as you would be 
done by (Proverb). 


§ 27. Until. 

The regular pronunciation of the word, when not in¬ 
fluenced by the sentence-rhythm, is with the stress on the 
second syllable, hence = X It has this stress, therefore, 
also after a full-stop or any other pause: 

And Samuel came no more to see Saul until the day 
of his death (1. Samuel XV, 35).—You paid a shil¬ 
ling, but no one thought of joining in the dance 
until the very last (Evening News 31 Aug. 1909). 

It follows from this that the Conjunction until , 
coming as it always does after a pause, has the stress in¬ 
variable on the second syllable: 

0 that thou wouldest keep me secret, until thy wrath 
be past (Job XIV, 13).—For I will not leave thee, 
until I have done that which I have spoken to 
thee of (Genesis XXVIII, 15).—What, bear her in 
hand until they come to take hands (Much Ado 
IV, 1, 306).—The actor, until the poet supplies 
him with form . . . (Macaulay, Moore’s Life of 
Byron).—The writer should be advised to put the 
M. S. aside until she has got the art of driving a 
story (Lit. World 15 Aug. 1909).— Until that was 
settled he would not go away (Oxenham, Ge- 
risau 163). 

It is then, the Preposition until that is sensitive to 
the rhythm of the sentence. Besides the regular first-strest 
syllable, we find the second syllable strest, cf: 

I have sojourned with Laban and stayed there until 
now (Genesis XXXII, 4).—Soldiers, defer the spoil 
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of the city until night (Henry VI, B. IV, 7, 143). 
—She had said nothing about it until now (Con¬ 
way, Slings and Arrows, Arrowsmith 62).—I have 
never seem him until now. 

Lastly the word, between two strong stresses, also 
becomes an enclitic = X X. In accordance with what 
was said in the note to the preceding paragraph, the vowel 
in the second syllable is not reduced farther than is the y 
in the word lady. 

All the evil that befell thee from thy youth until now 
(2. Samuel XIX, 7).—Since that time even until now 
hath it been in building (Ezra V, 16).—This spe¬ 
cialist study was until recently still looked down 
upon as banaustic (Our German Cousins 83).—Of 
the tree that yielded the gum nothing was known 
until more than a hundred years later (T. P’s. 
Weekly, 17 Sept. 1909). 

§ 28. Upon. 

In 0. E. the preposition' on governs an Accusative or 
a Dative, according as it expresses a direction or a rest. 
But the word is also found after the Adverb up{p)e, as: 
uppe on, upp on, up on and upon. 1 In this group the word 
up is always felt to be an Adverb of place, is therefore 
strongstrest; and on governs an Accusative or a Dative, 
just as when it stands alone, cf.: 

Dat.: da synnfullan bytledon uppe on minum hrycje 

(Cura Past. E. E. T. S. 152).—Waeron da lac for- 
bserndu uppe on deem altere (Ibid. 222). 

1 Moat probably this form is later. Cf.: «0b up on and uppon 
Oberhaopt nebeneinander bestanden haben, scheint mir fraglich ru 
sein> (Wolfing, Syntax II, § 1057). 
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Acc.: 5set he hit ne sette up on done hehstan cnoll 

(Boethius, ed. Gardale VI, 26).—He hine lsedde 
upon swide hea dune (Blickling, Horn. E. E. T. S. 27). 

This early up(p)e on , then, is on a par with up(pe) to , 
up(p)e ad, up(p)e off, up(p)e ofer , up[p)e of , etc., cf.: 

daet du de fore up to us (Boethius, ed. Gardale 32). 
cymd donne up aet dsem aewelme (Ibid. 218). 
je eow woldon ahebban up off done heofon (Ibid. 74). 

But there comes a time when the first syllable of upon 
is no longer felt as an Adverb of place 1 , and the word is 
used as a mere synonym of on, and for this reason at once 
shifts its stress on to the second syllable. Both on and 
upon are then used to express direction as well as rest. It 
is only in later times that an attempt is made to express 
direction more emphatically by placing after on the prepo¬ 
sition to which in the end gives us the new word onto 
(see § 25). 

§ 29. Upon as a mere synonym of on occurs very 
early, cf.: 

patt upponn all piss boc no be 
nan wOrd jsen Cristess lare. 

(Ormulum Dedication, 1. 69.) 
All pwerrt-ut affterr-patt itt iss 
Uppo piss firrste blsne. (Ibid. 100.) 

Seeing that orm stresses the word in the first quo¬ 
tation or the first syllable, in the^ second, on the second 

1 How completely the Adverbial force of the first syllable is 
lost, may appear from constructions each as: 

They shall run to and fro in the city; they shall run upon 
the wall, they shall climb up upon the houses. 

(Joel II, 9.) 

in which an extra up is inserted before upon to indicate the Ad¬ 
verbial relation. 
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syllable, we must assume either that the word about tbis 
time is in a state of transition, as far as the stress is con¬ 
cerned, or has already got variable stress. A little later, 
and, if we are to believe ten Brink, the old stress is en¬ 
tirely forgotten and upon is the only pronunciation cf.: 
•Die als Adverb gebrauchte Proposition vor einer anderen 
Proposition hat den Absent: i'nto, unto , jedoch auch into', 
unto' und wohl stets upon. 1 

Now, unless ten Brink refers only to the poetical works 
of Chaucer, and not to his prose, I venture to differ from 
him. For the fact is that upon in Modem English is stressed 
alternately on the first or the second syllable, or occurs 
as an enclitic with both syllables unstressed, according as 
the rhythm of the sentence requires it; and it is more 
probable that the word has always preserved, down to our 
time, the variable stress which it had in Orm’s day, than 
to assume that about the 15 th century the pronunciation 
up'on was lost, to be revived again at some subsequent 
period. 


§ 30. Upon , in Middle and Modem English, being a 
mere synonym of on, is regularly stressed on the second 
syllable, when no sentence-rhythm requires a different stress. 
This, then, is also its pronunciation at the head of a 
sentence, and after a pause. 

Whan he rood upon the asse (Personnes Tale § 27). 
—Pleasure in ruminating upon their wealth (Til- 
lotson* III, 174). —Our Saviour’s sermon upon the 
mount (Ibid. 116).—The villain sprang suddenly 
upon him (Lewis, Brave of Venice).—He would 
prostrate himself upon the ground (Beckford, Va- 


1 Chaucer’s Bprache, § 58. 

* Works of Dr. John Tillotson, Chi swell, London A. D. 1700. 
Fljn Tan Draat, Rhythm in English Prose. 4 
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thek).— Upon it grew a hundred thickets of eglan¬ 
tine and other shrubs (Ibid.).—I find that he is, upon 
the whole, well satisfied with himself (T. P’s. Weekly 
11 June 1909). 

The reader should note especially: 

Moreover, if we reflect what vast portions of time we 
squander away upon our petty matters, upon volup¬ 
tuous enjoyments, upon fruitless pastimes .. . Bar- 
row I, 332). 

All three times the stress is upon the second syllable. 
But the third upon would very probably have shifted its 
stress on to the first syllable for the sake of the rhythm, 
if the preceding pause had not maintained the original 
pronunciation. 

§ 31. We now come to cases where the stress is 
shifted on to the first syllable = ±. X. This up on differs 
essentially from the uppe on , up on that we found higher 
up in Old English, even when written in one word, as in: 
«he hine lsedde upon swi<3e hea dune.* For in Old English 
there is always a short pause between up and on, which 
does not separate the two constituent elements of the Modem 
English upon. In the second place the p of the Old Eng¬ 
lish up on or upon is long, whereas in Modem English it 
is short. 

Deeming all time cast away that is laid out in waiting 
upon God (Barrow I, 334).—We should by prayer 
ease ourselves of them and discharge them upon 
God (Ibid 302).—If we set our hearts and affections 
strongly upon anything (Tillotson III, 143).—By this 
so speedy entring upon action (Hales 1 , Golden Re- 

1 John Hales, Golden Remains. Newcomb, London 1673. 
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mains 5).—My daughters expanded their gayest 
plumage upon this occasion (Vicar of Wakefield, 
Cassell 30). — Saw me plundered upon false pretenses 
(Johnson, Rasselas).—She persisted in her dreams 
of riding upon elephants (Beaconsfield, Endymion. 
Longmans 55).—So deep, that frequently it borders 
upon horror (Carlyle Schiller, T. 27).—For Zillah 
upon Heaven had centred all Her spirit’s deep 
affection (Southey, Miracle of the Roses). 

§ 32. Stress on neither syllable == X X. In accor¬ 
dance with what was said in the note to § 26, the o of 
upon in this position between two strong stresses, is not 
reduced to the mid-mixed-wide, but is distinctly mid-mixed- 
wide-round; in other words the o-sound is not quite lost. 
—On reading out the quotations the reader should be on 
his guard against introducing a pause before upon. Also 
he should not read too quickly, nor, on the other hand, 
too slowly, both extremes being alike prejudicial to the 
rhythm of the sentence. 

In such a sentence as the following, for example: 

By the inscrutable will of God I am called upon sud¬ 
denly to assume the headship of the state (Oxen- 
ham, Gerisau 150) 

there is an involuntary pause after upon. Though suddenly 
has the stress on the first syllable, upon does not stand 
between two strong stresses, but between a strong stress 
and a pause and has, for this reason, its ordinary pronun¬ 
ciation: X -L. 

Almost the same may be said of: 

Respiration is difficult upon lofty mountains 

and: 

We grant upon notice made to us the permisson to ... 

4* 
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The only difference is that in these two sentences there 
is an involuntary pause just before upon , not after it. 

Here are some sentences with upon = X X with stress 
on neither syllable: 

Why, thou loss upon loss (Merchant of Venice III, 1). 
—Be we never so urgently set or closely intent upon 
any work (Barrow I, 311).—Who is so busie and 
intent upon making provision for his life as .. . 
(Tillotson HI, 131).—The sun went down upon 
Christian (Pilgrim’s Progress).—The wretch upon 
whom it was fixed instantly fell backward (Beck- 
ford, Vathek).—Whatever value he set upon riches 
(Rasselas).—Where man preyed upon man (Ibid.). 
—Caul and cope and rochet and pall, mitre and 
crosier! he hopt upon all (Jackdaw of Rheims).— 
What Hermione had said had made him realise 
acutely the influence which his celebrity must have 
upon Vere (Hitchens, A spirit in Prison, T. I, 235).— 
It would seem that it must depend upon all the 
circumstances (Globe, 30 August 1909).—The bless¬ 
ing of God could not permanently rest upon work 
advanced by such means (Weekly Dispatch 22 Aug. 
1900).—Stoke-wpon-Trent (placename). 

The question whether the monosyllable on and the 
two-syllabic upon are- applied in agreement with 
the rhythm of the sentence will be discussed lower 
down. 

§ 33. We have now come to the end of the first 
group of words with variable stress: into, onto, unto, until 
and upon. These words are all characterised by the fact 
that the vowels in the two syllables of which each word 
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consists have pretty much the same sonority, which without 
a doubt, greatly contributes towards the facility with which 
they all shift their stress. 

A second group consists of the words about , amongst 
without and only. In these the sonority of one syllable is 
greatly inferior to that of the other. In fact, about and 
amongst could not possibly have the stress on the first, 
nor only on the second syllable. If they do shift their 
stress at all, it is only when they stand between two 
strong stresses, and become X X. But the vowel-sounds 
remain unaltered, or almost so, and for this reason they 
are scarcely felt to be enclitics. They are of little impor¬ 
tance. A few examples, therefore, must suffice: 

From a huge black crossbeam was suspended the 
rope, which had been coiled up at the top so as 
to allow the noose to just about reach the head 
of a man (News of the world, 9 May 1909). 

Sixty miles a day, and three days iciU about do it 
(Oxenham, Gerisau 233). 

An ugly rumour was spread about town affecting 
Mrs. Leigh’s character (Edgcumbe, Byron, The last 
Phase 341).—The men about town were ashamed 
of being thought virtuous (Ibid. 18). 

Emongst the rest a wicked maladie 

Baign’d emongst men , that manie did to die. 

(Spenser, Mother Hubberds Tale.) 

God only knows, he has somebody’s love. 

Somebody’s heart enshrined there. 

(Lacoste, Somebody’s darling.) 

As for without, at one time it threw the stress on 
either syllable in accordance with the sentence-rhythm, cf. 

Where . . . hope never comes 
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That comes to all; but torture without end. 

(Par. Lost I, 67.) 

Where pain of unextinguishable fire 
Must exercise us without hope of end. 

(Ibid. II, 89.) 

Illimitable ocean without bound, 

Without dimension. 1 

(Ibid. II, 892.) 

As honour, without breach of honour, may 
Make tender of to thy true worthiness. 

(Love’s L. Lost II, 173.) 
Their copious stories, oftentimes begun 
End without audience, and are never done. 

(Venus-Adonis 846.) 

Though the seas threaten, they are merciful: 

I’ve cursed them without cause. 

(Tempest V, 1, 179.) 
Those lips that then so fearless grown 
Never until that instant came, 

Near his unasked or without shame. 

(Moore Par the Pevi.) 

But in our day though poetry still varies the stress 
the word occurs in prose only with the second syllable 
stressed. In the Morning Prayer, therefore: «that we might 
serve him without fear* and in the well-known conclusion 
«world without end, amen*, we stress equally the last syllable, 
though at one time in the first of these two sentences people 
must have pronounced with’out. Dutch students of English 
who have a well-developed sense of rhythm are apt to stress 
the first syllable of without in such a sentence as: 

» See also Par. Lost I, 791; II, 870; II, 975; II, 75; m, 846, etc. 
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I shall come to Paris this summer without fail (Lady 
Mary W. Montague, Letters. Everyman 239). 

or in: 

Then without haste came he down (Benson, Val¬ 
kyries 207). 
or again in: 

Without doubt you did it. 

Wrongly, of course, for, as we said before, the word 
has now invariably the stress on the second syllable. It 
is, no doubt, to avoid the disagreeable clash of stresses 
that the indefinite article is now often inserted between 
without and doubt: 

Without a doubt this is the result of the wrong 
methods of approaching the subject (T. P’s. Weekly 
19 March 1909). 

§ 33a. In van Dam and Stoffel, Prosody, page 185, we 
read: «It is worth noting that in Shakespeare the stress- 
shifting in a certain number of words ... can readily be 
accounted for by the requirements of the emphasis intended 
by the poet ... As examples in point we would cite . . . 
above all the phrase afore God (or Heaven) in which it is 
invariably the first syllable of afore that is made to bear 
the stress.* 

It would seem to me that what induced Shakespeare 
to stress afore on the first syllable, was not emphasis, but 
the wish to avoid two successive stresses. 

§ 34. Lastly the words always , almost , also, and a 
few others perhaps, sometimes shift their stress, but mostly 
in poetry, not in prose, cf.: 

He roams, almost a homeless ghost. 

Since his dear lady died. 

(Reference lost.) 
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the magistrate (Weekly Dispatch 22 Aug. 1909).— 
•Hanged Kolrath?* he said quickly. «What for?* 
(Oxenham, Gerisau 286).—What on earth could a 
woman like that want to be going to Zanzibar 
for! (Glyn, Eliz. visits Amer., T. 197).—I’m sure I 
don’t know what you’re saving for (Rita, Peg the 
Rake. Hutchinson 16).—John, what are you laughing 
at! asked the Duchess (Oxenham, Gerisau 316).— 
Then, what are you miserable about! (Trevenna, 
Heather 12). 

In Wyld’s sentences, unless they are meant to have 
rhetorical stress, the prepositions do not have strong stress, 
nor are the vowels the same as in the strong-strest pre¬ 
positions in my quotations. 1 


§ 36 a. We next turn to words of Romance origin, and 
we find that many words alternately stress this syllable or 
that according to the varying rhythm. 

to baptize. The stress is regularly on the second syllable, 

and in a sermon I listened to in the parish-church 
of Dfracombe last summer the preacher said quite 
regularly: «because we are baptized .» But some¬ 
what later he spoke of: « baptized laymen* (^_ X _i x) 
and again: I bap'tize thee in the name of Christ 
etc. X j.Xi. I do not doubt but he would have 
given the same stress to the word in: The Gods 
of our unbaptized ancestors (Scott, Ivanhoe. 
Everyman 280). 


1 Obeerve that when a prep, takes rhetorical stress, some 
preceding word in the sentence loses stress: marry in: «What did 
yon marry him for!*: Zanzibar, saving, laughing, miserable in the 
other quotations. 
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Contends). It is well known that Murray 1 has instituted 

an inquiry into the pronunciation of this word. 
On reading his article, one is struck by the fact 
that the word is pronounced alternately with the 
stress on the first and on the second syllable, but 
that in cubic content (i X i X) solid content 
(j. X jl X) and ethic content (^. X X) the stress is 
almost unanimously laid in accordance with the 
rhythm. The result of my investigation is again, 


that persons who have no ear for rhythm, will lay 


the stress where habit or chance dictates. But 


people with a nicer ear for rhythm let this factor 
determine the stress. I heard a lady say: The 
con'tents pleased me greatly ((X) _l X X _l X) and 
a moment after: The contents surprised me 
((X) X s. X _ X). And another: The contents' of 
the book (xx^XXi) but: the contents greatly 
pleased me (X i. x •_ X x). 
to remonstrate : One of the half dozen in -ate that can be 


pronounced with the stress on the antepenult, or 
the penult. Now, take the following sentence: 
From the back of the room, Maggie, a woman 
now inface"and figure, looks up to laughingly 
remonstrate with her father. 


(A. Ollivant, Owd Bob. Nelson 129.) 
the words laughingly remonstrate , can clearly be 
pronounced 

-xx-xx 

or, what comes, perhaps, more natural 

^ X ^ X X. 

But I believe that most people now have generalised 


1 Academy, 14 Nov. 1891. 
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one pronunciation, and are rarely led to vary it to 
suit the rhythm. It seems that the stress on the 
first syllable is preferred because this necessitates 
a secondary stress on the ending ate. If the main 
stress falls on the second syllable, the ending ate 
becomes stressless, which is awkward, especially 
when in the past tense or the participles another 
unstrest ending is added. Poets, according to the 
N. E. Dictionary, still often avail themselves of the 
twofold pronunciation of these verbs. 

detail. Heard with stress on either syllable. The same 

person who one day said to me: «I shall not go 
into detail• with stress on the second syllable, 
stressed the first in the following sentence which I 
asked him to read to me a few days after: 
«Questions full of interesting detail*. 

To these may be added spiritual, abstract, access, extent, 
entire and a few others that occasionally shift their stress. 1 — 
But I repeat: some people always stress the same syllable no 
matter what the rhythm would require; others shift the 
stress at random, led by no considerations of rhythm; 
others again vary it to satisfy metrical movement of the 
sentence. 

§ 37. It remains to say a few words about such pairs 
as on and upon, tiU and until. Can it be shown that the 
use of one in preference to the other is due to rhythmical 
consideration? The answer is an unhesitating no. I have 
collected hundreds of passages with on and upon, but 

1 For the varying accents of French words see Ellis, On Early 
E. Pron. I, 869; Abbott, A Shakespearean Grammar, § 490; Van Dam 
and Stoffel, Prosody, page 178. 
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though in some isolated instances the word used is in 
accordance with rhythm, yet no author—as far as I have 
been able to make out—is systematically led by the requi¬ 
rements of rhythm in his use of on and upon, or of HU 
and until. The impression one gets is that habit or chance 
is the only leading principle in the selection of these words. 

Chapter 3. 

Syllabic Consonants. 

§ 38. Nothing would seem to be more unsettled 
than the question whether in Modem English the final 
consonant of such words as certain , fatal, forgotten, devil 
is syllabic or not; the question, in other words, whether 
we have to pronounce, cert'n or certen, fdt'l or fatal etc. 
The student who consults his handbooks on phonetics is 
confronted with doubt and uncertainty; the impression 
that is conveyed is as if all authors 1 on the subject approach 
the question with a degre of hesitation. Let me tran¬ 
scribe a passage from Storm:* 

«Endung am. Sweet mauntin, aber saatn. Ellis be- 
merkt EEP. 1164: -am, tn, satin, latln, are, I think, my 
sounds, but safn, latn are not uncommun, satin, eaten 
may occasionally be heard. Captain is generally kaptln, 
tcarefully* kdpt f n, vulg. Jcdp'n. Ellis selbst spricht in der 
Parabel: 9 satin man had-ta sene, EEP. 1171, wo die meisten 
Prediger nach meiner Erfahrung sa tin sagen. In der Um- 
gangssprache ist sat’n, sat’nit hftufig. Miss Soames has 

» 8ee Ellis, E. E. P. IV, 1162 ff.; Storm, E. Ph. 1 I, 55, 110, 
428, etc.; Western, Engl. Lautl., § 178ff.; Vietor, Elements 4 , p. 216. 

* E. Ph. * I, 485. 
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mauntln , faun tin , kdptln , tsaplln, kstln, vfltn, Int. 114. 
Mfindlich bemerkt sie: stfn gewOhnlich, jedoch auch sstin, 
wie in der genannten Parabel. Murray hat &rUn, oder 
szrt'n kse'pttn, ba’rgen .» 

Such is the tenor of all dissertations on the subject; and 
if a conclusion can be drawn from the almost bewildering 
evidence, it is that most words belonging to this class 
admit of a twofold pronunciation. 

Not less varied are the causes that are alleged to 
determine whether these final consonants are syllabic or 
otherwise. Now 1 it is the style, familiar or formal, of the 
language that conditions the loss of the vowel and the 
resulting syllabicness of the consonant; now 8 the speaker’s 
education is given as the great factor that determines it 
all; or again, the twofold pronunciation of these words is 
accounted for on the score of individual peculiarity. Only 
Miss Soames 3 thinks that rhythm may have something to 
do with the question. 

The student naturally turns for more light to the 
various phonetic texts, and first of all to those to be found 
in Miss Soames’ book, because of all the causes alleged: 
style, education, individuality, rhythm, the last is the only 
practical one to guide us: But her phonetic transcriptions 
yield no rule to go by: On page 16 «people need not 
starve* is given as piypV niyd etc., though one would 
have thought that rhythm should have conditioned a vowel 
before the l of piypV. The same may be said of «and 
with no little clamour* on page 11, in which little is given 
as «litl»; and of «in his button-hole* in page 17, where 

» Storm, E. Ph. a I, 433. 

* Ibid 435. 

1 An Introd. to Phon. 82. 
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button is made into boetn. And after this one absolutely 
fails to account for the vowel in fallen in the sentence «A 
fox had fallen into a well* (page 8) where this word is 
given: f6lan. 

In Sweet’s Elementarbuch a word has always the same 
pronunciation, no matter where it is found. Little, e.g. is 
always «litl», never «lital*. The same with people, pebble, 
settle, bottom etc. cf.: 

pijpl ofngou autfare rouonde temz page 2. 
pijpl juwstta J)irjk etc. „ 1. 

when landan pypl’tokavda riva „ 2. 

There is only one case in which the consonant is 
sometimes syllabic, sometimes preceded by a vowel. This 
is the n of the word and, which, pronounced without the 
d, is sometimes y, sometimes an. But why it should be 
n in bodn lodging (board and lodging, see page 8) and on in 
red-on whatt (red and white, see page 39) and in pokon 
beikn (pork and bacon, see page 9) passes a man’s under¬ 
standing. 

Lloyd 1 , as is well known, divides his texts according 
to the style: formal, careful, careless or vulgar. Now, in a 
sermon by Spurgeon that is transcribed herewe read: «As 
men conversing with babes use their broken speech*; here 
broken is transcribed as brohm : and again in the same 
text: «bread broken down to our capacity* broken is given 
as brohm. In both, therefore, there is a vowel, though a 
different one, before the n. The same is found in Milton’s 
line: «I should be much for open war, 0 peers*; open is 
given as opAn. On the other hand, in page 106 where 
we have to do with a more familiar style the » of open 
is syllabic in: «But surely you wouldn’t open the letter*; 

1 Northern English. 
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just as the n of bacon in p. 110: cTliis bacon's very nicely 
cured.* But just as the student is beginning to suspect 
that in familiar style the consonant is syllabic, in more 
formal style it is not, there is «bacon and eggs* in page 
108 staring him in the face as « behm* and «it droppeth 
as the gentle rain from heaven* (page 73) with gentle = 
dientl. 

Skeat 1 gives a phonetic transcription of Campbell’s 
Hohenlinden; as the author says himself, his chief object 
is to show the vowel-sounds. Now, in the second line: 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
the n of untrodden is made syllabic, just as in the word 
deepens, a little lower down, in 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave! 

But why not just as well syllabic in the proper name 
Linden , in 

But Linden saw another sight? 

Just as puzzling is the treatment of 2, which is made 
syllabic in battle in the lines: 

Each horseman drew his battle-blade 
And: Then rushed the steed to battle driven. 


but not in dreadful in the line: 

To join the dreadful revelry. 

Wyld is often careless. In page 78 he transcribes 
the participle fallen in: «How are the mighty fallen!* twice 
as plan, and once as pin, without there being any evident 
circumstance to account for the difference. And again, 
formation has syllabic n, whereas persecution and portion 


have their final n preceded by the neutral vowel. 



the rest, l is always syllabic cf. evil, merciful, tremble , 


social , mangle , springle, venal etc., no matter in what 


1 Principles I, 389. 
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connection these words appear in the sentence; whilst of 
» the same may be said, cf.: burden, garden, written, 
arisen, even, given, with the simple exception of broken, 
which occurs three or four times, in every instance with 
a vowel before the n. If we should attribute this to the 
preceding k, this would be contradicted by the word taken, 
which again has syllabic n. 

§ 39. A long and careful investigation of the subject 
has convinced me that the question must be decided on 
the joint lines of tempo and rhythm. The dropping of the 
vowel before final l, m, n is well known to be due to a 
striving after ease and convenience. In the rapid utterance 
of familiar speech, therefore, the vowel is regularly dropped 
and the following consonant made syllabic. But in slower 
enunciation the nature of l, m, n is decided by the rhythm 
of the sentence. Take the two following sentences: 

They had stolen gold and silver 
I could have stolen a crust from a dog. 

In rapid speech no difference is made between the 
two: in both cases stolen has syllabic n. But the attentive 
listener will not fail to notice that in the first sentence 
the speaker allows a very short pause to intervene between 
stolen and gold. This pause is evidently nothing but a 
substitute for the vowel that was dropped before the ». 

But ask an Englishman to read out to you the same 
sentences, not over quickly. As far as the sentence «I could 
have stolen a crust from a dog* is concerned, the result 
is always the same: before the unstrest indefinite article 
the word stolen drops the e of the second syllable and 
becomes invariably stdn. But things are different with 
the first sentence: «They had stolen gold and silver.* 

FIJn ran Draftt. Rhythm in Englith Prose. B 
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Stolen is followed by a strongstrest word, and the pronun¬ 
ciation of the participle depends entirely on the reader’s 
sense of rhythm. If he is sensitive to rhythm, he will 
read stolen with a vowel before the n ; or, he will make 
his n syllabic and introduce a pause-syllable immediately 
after it. But ask him to read it again without stopping 
anywhere in the middle of the sentence and he will pro¬ 
nounce stolen with an unmistakable vowel before the n. 

Or take the participle fallen in «fallen among thieves* 
and «A Fallen Idol.* In the first it is always «faln»; in 
the second, the vowel before final n is clearly heard. A 
very curious incident happened when I submitted the slip 
of paper with the title of Anstey’s novel «A Fallen Idol* 
to one of those who kindly obliged me by reading out 
the sentences. I had collected for the present investigation. 
I had evidently written the word Idol not over-clearly. 

So the reader began and said: A fain.(with 

syllabic n); but the next moment making out the following 
word he began again and read: «a fallen idol*, with an 
unmistakable vowel before the n. Clearly his natural 
inclination was to drop the vowel, but his sense of rhythm 
at once restored it. 

I proceed to lay before my readers a few more sen¬ 
tences to illustrate what has been said above. In every 
pair there is a word that has, and one that has not, dropped 
the vowel before final l, m, n according to the requirements 
of the rhythm. I have submitted these sentences to various 
English men and women, with the result indicated before: 1 

1. Let it not be forgotten that Harry paid. 

forgotten with syllabic n, because of the natural 

1 Many of these sentences, taken from some book, have been 
slightly altered to be more serviceable for the present inquiry. 
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pause that precedes the objective noun clause 
that follows. 

2. A bell that communicated for some forgotten purpose 
with his own room 

forgotten with final an before the strongstrest first 
syllable of purpose. 

1. And now she lay dying because he had broken 
his word 

broken with syllabic n before the unstrest his. 

2. Bitterly did I revenge me of her broken faith 

broken with 9n. 

1. The chalet I have taken near Rouen 

taken with syllabic n. 

2. By the vow you have taken on you 
and: It would be mistaken kindness 

taken with an before the strong stresses. 

1. The blow was so heavy that its effect was to deaden 
rather than quicken the girl’s sensibilities. 

The natural pause after deaden and quiken gives 
to both words syllabic n. 

2. He sat beside the stricken girl 
and: he treated her for chicken-pox. 

Both stricken and chicken with vowel before n. 

1. These examples are not very well chosen. 

chosen with syllabic n. 

2. Out of all the nurses in London he had chosen her. 

chosen with an before strong-strest her. 

1. He was put in prison 

prison drops its vowel. 

2. The prison-doctor seemed a sensible man 

prison with final an. 

1. She tried to marshal her whirling thoughts 

6 * 
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marshal with syllabic l. 

2. My whistle would frighten him now 

tchistle with vowel before l, frighten with syllabic w. 

I subjoin a few more sentences containing words that 
have preserved their vowel before l , m, n owing to the 
rhythm of the sentence. 

Idle youth makes needy age. (Proverb.)—An affected 
passion for simplicity and humble life (Jeffreys, Essays from 
Ed. Rev. 561).—Such as the haughty Normans have 
rarely used to our race since the fatal day of Hastings 
(Ivanhoe, Everyman 200).—Women beaten by drunken 
husbands (Vachell, Paladin, T. 233).—I have heated drunken 
revelry into murderous broil (Ivanhoe 279).—The indignant 
swineherd resumed his sullen silence (Ibid. 203).—The 
floor is littered with his broken fancies (Thomson, Shelley). 
—Shake down the golden leaves (Ibid. 58).—I seated 
myself on a sunken tombstone (Wash. Irving, Pride of the 
Village).— 

The only group that never seems to preserve its vowel 
is van. In poetry we may find. 

And lo! the clouds come trooping from afar, 
Across high heaven streaming (J. G. Bardin). 

In prose, no considerations of rhythm save the vowel 
and n is always syllabic; not only in: «Our father which 
art in Heaven », but also in: 

He plays truant from earth, slips through the wicket 
of fancy into heavens meadow 

(Thomsson, Shelley 65). 

In fact, heaven is as good as a monosyllabic word. 1 

1 Cf.: Saintsbury, Prosody II, 49. «Words which were then 
(viz. in Shakespeare’s time) really monosyllables. — See also (iuest. 
page 49 ff. 
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The vowel is also mute in: 

in getting as many pulsations as possible into the 
given time 

(Walter Pater. The Renaissance 253), 
like goes to like even unto the smallest Government 
Official (Our German Cousins 39). 

A second group that evinces a strong tendency to 
drop its vowel is tdl. Especially is this the case in words 
of everyday-occurrence, such as Utile. In this word, in 
fact, I have rarely heard the vowel; and what was said of 
heaven, may also be said of this word, viz. that it is al¬ 
most apprehended as a monosyllable. In heaven this is 
due to the fact that the labial v and the dental « are 
produced by widely different organs, so that the lips can 
act for the v almost at the same time that the tongue is 
set in motion for the n. With the word little, however, 
things are different. Here the tongue is the only organ 
that comes into play, and for both t and l it is pretty 
much in the same place. The chief difference is in the 
way the breath is suffered to escape: for the t there is 
the explosion in front; for the l, the exit is sideways. By 
making the contact for the t somewhat looser, so that the 
explosion becomes less perceptible, or even inaudible, the 
two consonants lose their characteristic difference. They 
lie much nearer each other: hence the phenomenon that 
litt is almost apprehended as a monosyllable. In careless 
and rapid speech, when the t is also often voiced, all 
difference between the two consonants disappears and 
what we hear is properly speaking nothing but liU. 

§ 40. If the above is a correct statement of facts, 
it follows that such a word as into or unto, following 
immediately upon one of the words we have now been 
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discussing, will show in its stress whether the en, el , etc. 
just before it is a full syllable, yes or no. If it is a full 
syllable, if, therefore, the vowel before, l, n, m is preserved, 
into , and unto will be stressed on the first syllable; otherwise 
on the second. In the above sentence from «Our German 
Cousins * in which even = ivn, the following unto according 
to this must be strest on the second syllable—which, in practice, 
I find is actually the case, fi no pause is made after even. 

But in the sentence: «he turned heaven into hell*, 
into = X Xi that is, neither syllable is stressed, standing 
as it does between the strongtrest heaven (monosyllable) 
and the strongstrest heU. 

In the rhythmical sentence: 

They sent the famous Briton into exile 
Briton — to satisfy the rhythm — ends in ton, and in 
consequence of this into = ^ X- 

But in the following sentence, which has no rhythmic¬ 
al flow: 

They deposited the famous Briton into his coffin 
Briton is pronounced as Britn and for this reason the 
following into — X -• Compare again the two following 
sentences: 

A patient man turns every evil into good 
and He fell from one bad evil into the other. 

Unless a pause be introduced after evil, this word in 
the first sentence will be = f vdl and the following into 
will have the stress on the first syllable. In the second 
sentence it is just the other way about: the i of evil is 
mute and into = X —• The same holds good of the 
word devil in: 

Then stole the Devil into him, and he said 

(Devil = devil; into = X)- 
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and: Then stole the Devil into his heart, and he said. 

(Devil = devl; into = X -)• 

Here is a sentence from Shakespeare’s Merry Wives 
(IV, 5, 118), slightly altered: 

I was beaten into all the colours of the rainbow. 

Read without any break, it yields into = z. X> pre¬ 
ceded by beaten , with ton. 

Now, leave out the word all, so that we get: 

I was beaten into the colours of the rainbow. 

It is evident that into forthwith shifts the stress on 
to the second syllable, and that beaten loses its unstrest 
vowel. 

Compare the word taken in the two sentences that 
follow: 

He was taken into the presence of the king 
and He was taken into custody. 

In the first there is no doubt of the fact that taken 
loses its vowel and into = X But in the second, when 
I submitted it to my different readers, the result was that 
sometimes I heard taken ending in on, followed by into 
= _i X> but just as frequently the vowel of taken would 
drop, leaving only n, followed by into = X X- Doth 
ways of pronunciations gave a rhythmic whole. 

Something similar is to be observed in: 

It will crumble into gravel 
and He chopped the table into little pieces. 

The rhythm of the first admits of into — X X pre¬ 
ceded by l , but also of into = X preceded by 
9l. Both ways can actually be heard. But in the second 
sentence, if the rhythm be not absolutely ignored, into is 
exclusively = X and both the preceding table and the 
following little have ol. 
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§ 41. We see then that the syllabicness of vowellike 
consonants in Modem English is conditioned by various 
circumstances. It is favoured by rapid and careless speech, 
whereas a slower enunciation allows of preservation of 
the vowel, if the rhythm of the sentence should require 
it. For after all is said, this remains the chief thing in 
the whole question. But even when the sentence-rhythm 
would make for preservation of the vowel, it is frequently 
suppressed and a short pause substituted for it. 

When Storm 1 says: «In englischen Kirchen habe ich 
immer sad'in death sprechen h6ren», the en ending of 
sudden is entirely accounted for by what I have said 
above. Nor will the student be any longer at a loss to 
account for sudden — sudn as it is given by Sweet and 
Miss Soames. 

Beyond the fact that certain groups such as van and 
tal always or almost always suppress the vowel, 1 do not 
think that a hard and fast rule can be given what con¬ 
sonants are syllabic, and when. Everything depends on 
circumstances as explained above. 

§ 42. The state of things sketched above is virtually 
the same as that obtaining in Middle English. Morsbach 2 
says: «Verschleifung oder Synkope trat aber nicht nur 
unter dem Wortakzent in der Flexion, sondem bei tonlosem 
Suffixvokal schliefiender Liquida oder Nasalis auch haufig 
unter dem Satzakzent ein*. 

Hence: In Middle-English as well as in late Modem 
English the same word is heard with two different pronun¬ 
ciations, conditioned by what Morsbach calls «Satzakzent* 

1 Engl. Phil. * I, 428. 

* Mittelengl. Gram., § 64. 
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and by what I have tried to demonstrate as rhythm. Now 
we are called on to believe that between these two periods 
there was a time when words such as prison were unknown 
with a syllabic n. 1 This would seem to me to be highly 
improbable. If Smart ignored the syllabic l , m, n, he was 
guided by what he heard in dignified speech, or when a 
word was slowly pronounced. Evidently, he thought the 
familiar, rapid utterance of everyday-life beneath his notice. 
In my opinion, there can be no doubt, that from Middle 
English times onwards the two pronunciations—with and 
without vowel before l, m, n —have always existed side 
by side, conditioned by the sentence-rhythm. 

§ 43. While the natural pronunciation of such words 
as prison , saddle etc. is therefore with syllabic n and l, 
the vowel 9 appears again in compounds such as: prison- 
life, prison-ride, prison-doctor , saddle-bag , etc. But even in 
them the syllabic consonant may be heard, pitch* doing 
what in the other case was done by the a: prevent the 
clash of the strong stresses. 

Chapter 4. 

The Infinitive toith and without preceding to. 

§ 44. It need hardly be said that the Old English 
Infinitive has no to before it, and that the Modem English 
Infinitive with to , as in to seek, is a descendant of the Old 
English gerundial form to seceanne, which occurs very early 
equivalent to the pure Infinitive, in form as well as in sense. 

1 See a. o. Knowles’ and Smart’s renderings of such words as 
prison . 
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Murray’s earliest quotation for a to-Infinitive after to 
make , is of the year 1200: 

]>e deuel .. . maked £e unbilefulle man to leuen swilche 

WlffplpQ 

(Trin. Coll. Horn. 11.) 

with which compare: 

Swa maked £e halie &ast |>e Mon bihalden up to 
houene. 

(Lamb. Horn. 159, A. D. 1175.) 

For some time the use of the two forms would appear 
to be altogether arbitrary, the same verb being followed 
now by the pure Infinitive, now by the to-fonn, without 
there being any reason that might seem to have decided 
the choice. But after the two forms have been running 
on side by side for some time, there comes a moment— 
when , is immaterial to the present inquiry—when every 
verb decides in favour of either form, so that in Modem 
English, an Infinitive with to is found, for instance, after 
all verbs of commanding, requesting , permitting, supposing 
etc., whilst an Infinitive without to is found after verbs 
such as to see , to hear , to feel , to make etc. In every 
grammar the province of both forms is accurately circum¬ 
scribed, the exceptions being carefully chronicled. But no 
attempt has so far been made to account for the so-called 
exceptions. 

A few examples will make my meaning clear. 

The verb to lielp is commonly followed by an In¬ 
finitive with to 

We are to go there about seven and help to cook also. 

(Glynn, Eliz. visits Amer., T. 137.) 

The patient methods help to produce a peace and quiet 
foreign to any centre. 

(Oxf. and Cambr. Rev. 1908, no. 5, p. 12B.) 
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Yet, very now and then, an Infinitive without to will crop 
up after to help , cf.: 

I will be the princess that shall help him spend it. 

(Queer Stories from Truth.) 
Alter to bid an Infinitive without to is expected: 

And bid Christian follow him. 

(Pilgrim’s Progress 29.) 
Custom bade him blow his horn. 

(Green, Short History, vide New Engl. Diet.) 
Yet, from an early date we find an Infinitive with to 
after it: 

Syr Foulk bad hym forth to gone. 

(Rich. C. de L., vide M&tzner, Engl. Gram. Ill, 9.) 
Bad Gile to given gold. 

(P. Ploughman 1. 1172.) 
He bade the chiefs to lead by turns. 

(Macpherson, Cath. Loda II.) 
Bid me to live and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be. 

(Herrick.) 

However, the compound tenses of to bid ought, according 
to the rules of grammar, to be followed by an Infinitive 
with to, cf.: 

The two earls were bidden to be diligent. 

(Freeman, vide New Engl. Diet.) 

In spite of this, we repeatedly find the pure Infinitive: 

He that wil holde his peas till he be boden speke is 
to be preysed 

(Rivers, vide New Engl. Diet.) 
The postillion was bidden proceed. 

(Meredith, The Amazing Marriage. Constable 19.) 
The verb to have in the regular order of things, has an 
Infinitive without to after it: 
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I would not have you fall into the water. 

Instances, however, of the ^-Infinitive abound: 

I would not have a Queen to cat jokes on her throne 

(Thackeray, Newcomes I, Gli. 25.) 

I suppose you’d have me to learn to cut capers. 

' (Miss Burney, Evelina, T. 57.) 

With the verb to cause it is just the other way about. 
The regular construction is the Infinitive with to: 

He caused me to do it.* 

But that the Infinitive without to is not impossible is proved by: 
The liberality of the age has caused it he veiy com¬ 
monly admitted . . . 

(J. S. Mill, Autobiography 26.) 
The verb to know is treated differently by our grammars, 
the presence or absence of to before the following Infini¬ 
tive being made dependent on the meaning, literal or figu¬ 
rative, of to know. But a glance at the two following 
sentences will convince the reader at once that really the 
use of to is independent of the meaning of to know : 

I never knew the Duke to fail. 

(Thacheray, Pendennis 1, Ch. 32.) 

I have known him walk with Tiny Tiin on his shoulder 
very fast indeed. 

(Dickens, Christmas Carol.) 

The same may be said of the Infinitive after to go in the 
following: 

I have had spirits enough to go sec all that is curious. 

(Lady Mary W. Montague, Letters. Everyman 59.) 

1 had the curiosity to go to see the Exchange. 

(Ibid. 134.) 

Next, to make : Again according to grammars, the pure 
Infinitive may be expected after it, the use of the fo-In- 
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finitive being considered archaic. 1 Now in a picture-book 
for children archaic expressions and constructions are com¬ 
monly avoided, and yet we find: 

He made the very foundations of the mount to shake. 
(Jack the Giant-Killer, Banbury Cross Series 12.) 
And has the following quotation from Punch an archaic ring? 

These «warlike wearers of the wagging tail* make the 
meadows to resound with their barkings. 

(Punch 9 Nov. 1895.) 

And lastly, to dare. What is there, at first blush, to 
occasion the presence or absence of to before the Infinitive, 
in such sentences as: 

How dare we mention his name at all? 

(Mrs. Humphrey Ward, William Ashe. Nelson 403.) 

I don’t dare go into other rooms like you. 

% 

(Trevenna, Heather 14.) 

I had a great deal of courage to dare to mount him. 
(Lady Mary W. Montague, Letters. Everyman 126.) 

Without daring to remonstrate . . . 

(Scott, Ivanhoe. Everyman 200.) 

§ 45. In all the cases mentioned above, and in many 
more, I consider rhythm to be the guiding principle for the 
use of either the pure or the gerundial Infinitive. I have 
selected the two principal verbs— to make and to dare —for 
a detailed examination. 

§ 46. To make. 

As we saw in § 44 the Infinitive with to occurs earliest 
after to make about the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
For a considerable time the use of to seems to be left 
entirely to chance. In about a hundred pages of the 

1 8ee New Engl. Diet. i. v.. Make v. 53. 
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Ajenbite of Inwyt 1 I have found the following instances: 

And pous sotilliche makep pe dyeuel guo uram on to 
oper (page 46)— makep uerst come J>e poytes and 
J>e likinges, and pe ymaginacions of zenne to herte: 
and makep penche (page 46/47). —ofte hy sseawep 
and dijtep ham J>e more quaynteliche and pe more 
honesteliche uor ta maki musi pe foies to ham 
(page 47).—pet hi makep slepe the ssipmen (page 61). 
—J>et be hare uayre zang makep slepe J>et uolk 
(page 61).—the kueade gost makep his deciples 
zinge panne zang of helle (page 68).—and makep 
ham lejje betuene pe tormens (page 111).—Saynt 
Austin zayp pet pe opre vices ous makep pe kueade 
to done (page 117).—an pet hi hotep and makep 
hit do opren (page 122). 

What strikes us is that the Infinitive with to is but 
rarely used, and that when it occurs the verb has preserved 
the gerundial form. Now, after this, take the following 
quotations gathered from about a hundred pages of Malory’s 
Morte Darthur 8 volume II: 

And there with all he made his hors to renne as fast 
as it myghte (page432).—he beganne to makekjnge 
Arthur to laughe (p. 432).—he made them to severe 
on the crosse of a suerd (p. 442).—he made hym 
to avoyde the sadel (p. 461).—and made me to 
synge hit afore you (p. 465).—he made them to 
swere to were none hameis (p. 471).—Alisander 
made bothe the knyghtes to swere to were none 
armour (p. 476).—he made hym to avoyde his hors 
(p. 479).—kynge Mark made syre Tristram to ete 

1 Early Engl. Text Soc. 

8 Ed. by 0. Sommer, London, Nutt 1889. 
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(p. 494).—he made hym to be caryed to' another 
castel (p. 494).—and did make a straunge clerke to 
here them unto kyng Mark (p. 496). 

The Infinitive with to is evidently in great favour with 
the author for he uses no other; and as to is inserted in 
more than one case where from a rhythmical point of view 
it might very well have been left out, no conclusions can 
be drawn from the evidence adduced. 

We next turn to Caxtor’s translation of the Foure 
Sonnes of Aymon 1 , volume II, where we find: 

And made hym to telle me . .. (p. 327).—But an ye 
wyll maJce hym deye (p. 330). —by cause I make 
hym to hange Rycharde (p. 333).—And thenne the 
kynge made theym deliver rycharde (p. 334).—And 
thenne he made come a preest (p. 335).—And made 
hym mounte upon the ladder (p. 335).—thei make 
their speres to flee in peces (p. 346). 

There is but one harsh group («made come») among 
all these Accusatives Infinitives. In the others, to some¬ 
times prevents the clash of strong stresses; in others, it is 
superfluous. In Chancer’s prose we see exactly the same. 
Sometimes to instrumental in bringing about the type 
X _l. X _l, sometimes X j. X X i, cf.: 

To maken hir a schamful deth to deye (Boethius, 
transl. by Chaucer III, 188E.).*—And chydyng wyves 
maken men to fie (Ibid 214).—And on crist made 
him Idleve (Ibid 187).—Colde winter that maketh 
the leves to fade (Chaucer’s Boethis, Ed. Skeat 8 137 b). 

1 Early Engl. Text Soc. 

* This and the following two quotations are taken from Einenkel’s 
Streifzflge, p. 255. 

* One Volume, edition, Clarendon press 1901. 
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—The whiche she hath maked tcepe with hir 
free wille (Ibid. 142 a).—Avarice maketh alwey 
mokereres to be hated (Ibid. 147 a).—To maken hem 
discovercn and accusen folk (Ibid. 150 a).—They 
make a man to tcerte of himself (Ibid. 096 b).— 
Which maketh a man be hevy and dul (Ibid. 701 a). 
This vertu maketh folk to undertake harde thinges 
(Ibid. 701b). 

It sholde maken alle other men to ben nedy as of 
that (Ibid. 147 a).—It maketh him that whylom was 
sone of ire to be sone of grace (Pers. Tale 683). 
—It maketh the laborer to have stronge armes 
(Ibid. 700 a). 

In all the above instances the clash of strong stresses 
is conspicuons by its absence. I do not mean to say that 
Chaucer never sins against the rhythm by bringing two 
strongstrest syllables together, cf.: 

Detraccion maketh an hautein man be the more humble 
(Pers. Tale 696 b). 

Nor, I am sure, is this the only instance. But upon 
the whole it may be said that Chaucer’s use or omission 
of to before the Infinitive after to make is in accordance 
with rhythmical principles; and from his prose-works can 
be deduced the following rules, which hold good for many 
a century after; 

I. To make «nimmt vorzugsweise den reinen Infinitiv zu 
dem Objekte des Zeitwortes >. 1 

which makUh a bareyn womman divcUe in the hous. 

Xi X X 

(Wycliffe Psalm CXIII, 9.) 

1 Miitzner, (irammutik III, 11. 
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make the worse appear the better. 

— X JL X - X -X 

(Par. Lost n, 113.) 

And high wyt made him speken as he spak. 

X X ^ X 

(Chaucer, Boethius II, 277, see Einenkel 255.) 

Note espicially the two following sentences, in which 
the verb (bleed, come) is followed by a strongstrest 
adverb, and owing to this, becomes comparatively 
weakstrest itself: 

He that, tumeth the humours back and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards. 

- X _L X 

(Bacon, Of Seditions.) 

He maketh fire come down from Heaven. 

- X ^ X JJ. 

(Revelations XIII, 13.) 

This is the original construction, found in Old 
English. Afterwards the ^-construction comes up, 
but in Modem English this last is used less and 
less, so that we often find pure Infinitives that are 
not rhythmical. People simply obey the grammar- 
rule: «After to make use an Infinitive without to*. 

II. Sometimes to is placed before the Infinitive which is 
separated from to make by a great number of 
words: / 

A loud report which made the branches in the 
tree above us to shake and tremble. 

(Walter Besant, By Celia’s Arbour I, Ch. I.) 

To Maud it was as if an earthquake ... had 
made the very foundations of the noble build¬ 
ing of her friendship with Lucia to tremble. 

(Benson, The Climber. T. I, 228.) 

Fijn Yin Draftt, Rhythm in English Prose. 6 
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He confessed subsequently that the . . . love for 
a woman he could not marry almost made 
his faith and principles to totter. 

(T. P’s. Weekly 10 Sept. 1909.) 

III. Wherever two strong stresses should come together, 

separate them by placing to before the verb: In 
Modern English this is still often done, though not 
regularly: 

Amelia’s love makes the burning sand grow green 
beneath him and the stunted shrubs to blossom. 

(Carlyle, Schiller. T. 30.) 

Observe how, in the above sentence, to make is 

a 

followed by two Infinitives, grow and blossom, of 
which the first has no to because in the group 
grow green (= X grow stands as a weaker-strest 
syllable between sand and green , so that to can 
be dispensed with.—Do not fail to notice the 
rhythmical flow of the whole sentence. 

IV. Insertion of to is also found where the result is a 

group of the type X _l X X j.. Compare with this 
the type of split Infinitive discussed in § 70. 

Thou makest his people to trust in a lie. 

X ^XX^XX-lXX^ 

(Jeremiah XXVIII, 15). 

It is this type in especial, to which the New Engl. 
Dictionary must refer, when it calls the use of an 
Infinitive with to after to make archaic. 

§ 47. We come at length to the evidence illustrating 
the use of to inserted between two strong stresses. 

f>e deuel makeO |>e unbilefulle man to leuen swilche 
wigeles (Trin. Coll. Horn. A. D. 1200, N. Engl. Diet.). 
—Thei maken another man to lye be hire wifes 
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(Maundevile 285). —He made deef men to here and 
doumbe men to spelce (Wycliffe, Mark VII, 37).— 
The Lord multiplie you and make youre charite 
to be plenteouse (Ibid. I Thess. Ill, 12).—Thou 
modest his lijf to fade (Ibid. Psalm XXXIX, 11).— 
He schal make the depe se to buyle (Ibid Job XLI, 31). 
—And made all his men to loge nere about hym 
(Berners’ Froissart I, 116).—Violent altercations 
have made the dumbe to find a tongue (Ward, 
A. D. 1597, in N. E. Diet.).—Even to make the poor 
of the land to fail (Amos VIII, 4).—He maketh wars 
to cease (Psalm XLVI, 9).—Whom shall he make to 
understand? (Isaiah XXVIII, 9).—I will make to 
cease from me the murmurings (Numbers XVII, 5). 
—A man's wisdom maketh his face to shine (EccL 
VIII, 1).—He 'maketh a path to shine after him 
(Job XLI, 32).—Heaviness in the heart of a man 
maketh it to stoop (Prov. XII, 25).—The voice 
of the Lord maketh the hinds to calve (Psalm 
XXIX, 9). —Thou only makest me to dwell in safety 
(Psalm IV, 8).—That maketh his son to pass through 
the fire (Deut. XVIII, 10).—Who maketh the grass 
to grow on the mountains (Psalm CXLVII, 8).— 
They make the oppressed to cry (Job XXXV, 9).— 
Though he makes it not to grow (II Sam. XXIII, 5). 
—He maketh both the deaf to hear and the dumb to 
speak (St Mark VII, 37).— Makes them still to fight 
(Rape of Lucrece 68) 1 .—Shall make thy name to 
live (Milton, D. T. I, 77).—And maketh his sun to 
shine upon the just and the unjust (Bacon, Of 
Goodness).—Which made all my bones to shake 

1 There are a great many more in Shakeepeare. 

6 * 
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(Blair, Ossian, T. 75).—But the ould admiral could 
not have made his air to stand on end (Humphrey 
Clinker, Hutchinson 312).—Whoever could make 
two blades of grass to grow (Gulliver, Brobdingnag). 
Making the dust to fig in all directions (Paget in 
N. E. Diet.).—A bath made the lame to walk and 
the blind to see (Froude, in N. E. Diet.). —The love 
I bear you should make you not to die (Housman 
in N. E. Diet.).—In such manner as made men to 
think that curates . . . (Coulton, Priests and People 
bef. the Reform. 6).— Making the rocks to echo 
with their barkings (Stevenson, Treasure Island, 
T. 190).—To think of it made my checks to burn 
(Stevenson, Kidnapped. Ch. XXIV).—Some man with 
a strong hand makes the strife to cease (Valkhof, 
Eng. Reader 124).—A laugh that made the cheap 
glass ornaments on the mantelpiece to tremble 
(Jerome, Sketches in Lavender 250).—It makes the 
very heart to bleed (Bulwer, England and the English, 
106).—Temple garden in which Shakespeare 
makes York and Lancaster to pluck the innocent 
roses (Pendennis, Smith, Elder & Co. 474).—He 
made all the men of the town to issue out (Coulton, 
Chaucer and his England 246).—He made the very 
foundations of the mount to shake (Jack the Giant- 
Killer. Banbury Cross Series 12).—Money makes the 
mare to go (Proverb). 

§ 48. The second case in which to is used, which 
gives us the rhythmical type X jl X X j_ occurs quite as 
often in the earlier stages of the language, but is rarely 
met with in Modern English: 
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Mijt of the comunes made him to regne (Piers 
Ploughman. In N. E. Diet.).—Flaterye .. . maketh 
a man to enhauncen his herte (Chaucer. In N. E. 
Diet.).—pei maken a man to ben mijty (Chaucer’s 
Boethius 2059, see Einenkel p. 255).—I shal make 
you to hatte as moche hony as ye may here (Rey¬ 
nard the Fox, Arber 14).—He schal make thee to 
passe awei (Wycliffe, Psalm LI, 8).—He schal make 
hem to erre as drunken men (Ibid. Job XII, 25). 

e 

—And byforce made their ennemies to with- 
dratoe (Berners’ Froissart I, 229).—They made all 
their people to cdyght a foote (Ibid. I, 57).—They 
made me to promise (Ibid. I, 56).—He which made 
us to live hath also taught us to pray (Hooker. In N. 
E. Diet).— Make me to see it (Othello III, 3,365) 1 .— 
Can make his sword to approach to him (Job XL119). 
—He maketh me to lie down in green pastures 
(Psalm XXIII, 2).—Did I not make thee to swear by 
the Lord? (I Kings II, 42).— Make me to understand 
the way of Thy precepts (Psalm CXIX, 27).— 
When he maketh his sons to inherit (Deut. XXI, 16). 
—There will I make the horn of David to bud 
(Psalm CXXXII, 17).—How long doest thou make 
us to doubt (John X, 24).—Shall make thee to eat 
grass as oxen (Dan. IV, 25).—Lord, make me to 
know mine end and days (Psalm XXXIX, 4).—Ye 
have troubled me to make me to stink (Gen. 
XXXIV, 30).—Many such phenomena may be 
easily made to appear (Lewis. In N. E. Diet.).—He 
made his hind instruction to blend so easily and 

1 Shakespeare has many more. 
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playfully .. . (Lockhart, Scott Chandos I, 156).— 
He made the ears of all who heard it to tingle 
(Trevelyan, Macaulay. Longmans 391).—What mode 
you to swear to fatal vows (Thackeray, Engl. Hu¬ 
mourists).—A budget which maketh the opposition 
to jeer (Graphic. In N. E. Diet.). 

§ 49. Observe the peculiar construction of: 

The Lord make you to increase in Love. 

(I Thess. HI, 12.) 

and: These «warlike wearers of the wagging tail* make 

the meadows to resound. 

(Punch 9 Nov. 1895.) 

In these sentences to has to take stronger stress in 
order to avoid three stressless syllables in succession. But 
strongstrest to is commonly avoided. That is most pro¬ 
bably the reason why this sort of construction is but rarely 
found. 

§ 50. To Dare. 

The most exhaustive treatment of the construction of 
to dare is to be found in «Englische Studien* Band 20, 
Heft 2, where Swaen lays before the reader not only a 
summary of the views of a great number of grammarians, 
but also an immense mass of evidence, upon which he then 
proceeds to investigate the point himself. Swaen shows us 
what Infinitives he has found after I dare , after he dare(s ), 
after daring , after I have dared etc., not only in Late 
Modern English, but in the three preceding centuries. But 
when at the conclusion of his painstaking paper he sums 
up, all he can tell us is the number of times each con¬ 
struction is found in each century. 
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I have added his evidence to mine only in a few cases 1 
but I have approached the subject from a rhythmical point 
of view. We shall see that the results are entirely satis¬ 
factory. But I must once more be allowed to emphasize 
the fact that stress is always relative, and that in conse¬ 
quence the verb dare occurs now strongstrest = j., now 
weakstrest = X according as the words just before or after 
it are weak or strongstrest, e. g. 

She dwells so securely on the excellency of her honour, 
that the folly of my soul dares not present itself. 

j. X _l X 
(Merry Wives II, 2, 253.) 

in which the emphasis on not is much stronger than that 
on dares. 

And again in: 

But who dare tell her so? 

X .L X JL 

(Much Ado III, 1, 74.) 
in which the emphatic who is much stronger than dare. 

In the same way we must. look upon dare in the 

following sentences: 

Your mistresses dare never come in rain (L. L. Lost 

IV, 3, 270).—The Duke dare no more stretch this 
finger of mine than he dare rack his own (Measure 

V, 316). 

§ 51. Just as in the case of to make , we find two 
rhythmical types, viz. 

X jl X _j_ cf.: I dare not go 

and XiXXi cf.: I dare not offend. 

We now address ourselves to the first of these two. 

1 Whenever I bring forward one of Swaen'a quotations I mark 

it S. 
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It is, indeed, the type that occurs oftenest in every period 
of the language. The simplest form in which this is found 
occurs when dare is separated from its following verb by 
the negation not I do not think that, when the verb is 
monosyllabic, or has the stress on the first syllable, the 
Infinitive ever has to before it: 

It is the . . . terror of his spirit that dares not utir 
dertake ... (Lear IV, 2,14).—I dare not trust these 
walls (Massinger, New Way III, 2).—Juno dare not 
give her odds (Milton, A. 23).—And dares not 
touch the hoarded sum (Prior, The Ladle. S.).— 
Who dared not stay to assert his claim (Ivanhoe, 
Everyman 294).—I dare not trust to mere strangers 
to guide me (Bulwer, Pompeii. Nelson 261).—She 
dared not speak (Eliot, Silas Mamer. Cassell 179). 
—I dared not do that (Cholmondeley, Lowest Rung, 
T. 60).—I dare not tell her who this woman really 
is (0. Wilde, Lady Windermere’s Fan., T. 73).—She 
dared not ask her father (Hardy, Romantic Ad. 
ventures Milkmaid. Seaside 75).—I dared not ask 
for that (Vachell, Paladin, T. 253). 

§ 52. The same type is obtained, also without to , if 
it is a personal pronoun that separates dare from the verb 
with the stress on the first syllable: 

Dar'st thou venture further (Massinger, New Way II, 2). 
—And dar'st thou to the son of God propound (Par. 
Regained IV, 178).— Dare I trust thee? (Ivanhoe, 
Everyman 256).—How dare you have such wicked 
thoughts (Vanity Fair, Ch. II).—How dare you ask 
such a question (Vachell, Paladin, T. 232). —How 
dare we mention his name here at all (Mrs. Hum¬ 
phrey Ward, William Ashe. Nelson 404). 
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§ 53. Again, the same type and no to before the In¬ 
finitive is to be found when the following verb is strest 
on the second syllable, so that the unstrest first syllable 
separates the stresses: 

Nor all the gods beside, Longer dare abide (Milton, 
Nativity 254).—Let me see the wretch that dares 
attempt to force me (Massinger, New Way I, 3).— 
Mr. B. neither can nor dare deceive me in so black 
a manner (Pamela, Routledge 93).—Would dare 
instdt the rich daughter of Diomed (Bulwer, Pom¬ 
peii. Nelson 256).—He dared adventure himself 
^ • 

in neighbourhoods otherwise highly questionable 
(L.Malet, Far Horizon 113).—No one dared gainsay 
them (T. P’s. Weekly 24 Sept. 1909).—Would they 
dare arrest him? (Ibid.) 

§ 54. The verb following dare is stressless owing to 
a stronger-strest word before which it stands. Absence of 
to is again quite natural: 

No stranger durst come thither (Alfred’s Orosius. EETS. 
439).—I wonder how yotf durst creep in (Mas¬ 
singer, New Way I, 3).—I dare do all that may 
become a man, Who dares do more is none (Mac¬ 
beth I, 7).—He never more henceforth will dare 
set foot (Par. Reg. IV, 610).—Don’t tell me she 
dared set foot there (Rita, Peg the Rake 183). Yes! 
you dared do that (Ibid. 107). 

§ 55. Or, dare itself loses stress because of the neigh¬ 
bouring words: 

When you shall feel what I dare do (Massinger, New 
Way V, 1).—I never dare trust myself to look at 
her (Mad. D’Arblay, Diary I, 52).—And who dare 
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question aught that he decides? (Byron, Corsair). 
— I would gladly know who dares jest with me in 
such a matter (Ivanhoe, Everyman 262).—Let me 
see who dare stop him (Ibid. 101).—l have had to 
bring her to it. What else could I? WAo dare blame 
me? (Kingsley, Westward Ho! Ch. 22).—Look at 
me, Sir, and dare tell me there is any reason 
why I should take your word (Harper’s Mag. 1909 
Nr. 7, page 182).—I don't dare go into other rooms 
like you do (Trevenna, Heather 14). 

§ 56. Lastly, the same type X ^ X is obtained by 
connecting dare and the following Infinitive by the prepo¬ 
sition to. In by far the majority of instances the verb is 
a monosyllable; exceptionally I find one of more syllables 
with the stress on the first. Now and then dare is separ¬ 
ated from its Infinitive by a great number of words, but 
the function of to is still to keep two stresses apart: 

She dare to brook Neptunus haughty pride (Greene, 
Friar Bacon IV, 18).—If we dare to judge our 
maker’s will (Davies, Immort. Soul VIII, II. In N. E. 
Diet.).—They had dared to teU it (Preface to Bible 
Transl. 1611. In N. E. Diet.).—Ne dare to weepc 
(Fairy Q. I, 3, 20).—Since thou hast dared to utter 
the abonimable truth (Par. Reg. IV, 172).—Will 
dare to soil her virgin purity (Gomus 427).—Might 
I dare to call it so (Young, Night Thoughts 6, 333). 
—I had a great deal of courage to dare to mount 
him (Lady Mary W. Montague, Letters. Everyman 
126).—If I dare to leave them (Ibid. 105).—The 
man who dares to die (Frere, A. D. 1798. In N. E. 
Diet.). —All is possible for those who dare to die 
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(Scott, Ivanhoe. Everyman 282).—The deed which 
I shall dare to do (Ibid. 281).—The Neapolitan did 
not dare to gaze upon him (Bulwer, Pompeii. Nel¬ 
son 185).—One favour, fair lone, rpay I dare to 
aslc it (Ibid. 155).—Glaucus sends to lone more 
than he dares to utter (Ibid. 151).—It’s a wonder 
anybody dared to hate her (Vanity Fair, Collins 225). 
—It is grief like this I dared to pry into (Ibid. 332). 
He had not dared to tdl it sooner (Ibid. 540).—If 
he ever dared to say a rude thing to Mrs. Crawley 
again (Ibid. 553).—But when at last I dare to speak 
(Tennyson. In M&tzner, Gram.).—And'having dared 
to give all, he gains all (Dowden, Shaksp. Primer 
95).—I never dared to hope that you cared so much 
as that (J. 01. Hobbes, Vineyard, Ch. 9).—And you 
dare to come to me without it (Stanley Weyman, 
Gent, of France, Gh. 4).—After having dared to speak 
to him of his secret (Mrs. Humphrey Ward, W. Ashe. 
Nelson 183).—And do you dare to come and tell 
me . . . (Hope, Dolly Dial. Methuen 36).—I should 
like to see the man that would dare to treat me 
in that fashion (Sketch, 10 March 1909, p.267).— 
Whoever dares to hector over you (G. Eliot, Scenes. 
Collins 295).—Florence hardly dared to raise her 
eyes (Dickens, Dombey, Ch. 30).—Dorinda dares to 
tell me that (Harper’s Mag. 1909, Nr. 7, p. 186).— 
Madame Roland dared to give full utterance to that 
burning fever (T. P’s. Weekly 22 Oct. 1909).— 
Esther hardly dared to kiss her (Vachell, Paladin, 
T. 310).—I wonder you dared to ask another (Rita, 
Peg the Rake. Hutchinson 108). 
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§ 57. Here are some quotations with verbs of more 
syllables: Especially the third is interesting, to taking the 
stress: 

The players dared to satirise eminent living persons 
(Dowden, Shakespeare 8).—Thoughts which delicate- 
minded women handly dare to entertain (Vachell, 
Paladin, T. 214).—How dare you to insinuate that 
you don’t know my character (Gopperfield, Ch. IV). 

§ 58. A few examples of a group of words separating 
dare and its Infinitive: 

They sholde not have durst the peoples vyce to blame 
(Barclay, A. D. 1509. In N. E. Diet.).—I have never 
seen the individual who has dared in my own 
house to question my authority (V. Fair, Ch. II).— 
There was no member of the family that would 
dare for his life to touch one of the books (Ibid., 
Ch. VIII). 

§ 59. We now come to the second rhythmical type 
X iXXi. It is far less common than the preceding. 
Yet it is found from Shakespeare’s time down to our own 
days and is represented by the best authors, .such as 
Thackeray, Scott etc. The type is mostly obtained by 
means of a redundant to: 

They have dared to break out so audaciously (Turner, 
A.D. 1529. In N. E. Diet.).—The Counsell... neither 
durst to abridge or diminish any of them (Harps- 
field. In N. E. Diet.).—A Spanish notary dared to 
appear publicly in the Rota (Brent, ibid.).—She 
dared not to stay him (Fuller, ibid.).—They shall 
not dare to despise it (De Foe, ibid.).—They dare 
to adhere to the good lessons that were taught me 
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(Pamela, ibid.).—What art thou that darest to echo 
my words (Scott, Ivanhoe. Everyman 326).—Who 
is it shall dare to put forth a violent hand upon 
her kinsman (Ibid. 245).—* Yon herd of Saxon swine, 
who have dared to environ the castle (Ibid. 283). 
—How didst thou dare to address thee to one who 
wears this robe (Ibid. 280).—No one would dare 
to desert (W. Irving. In N. E. Diet.).—He did not 
even dare to complain of her slavery (Vanity Fair, 
Nelson 267).—What, you have dared to come hack 
alive! (Hardy, Adventures Milkmaid. Seaside 49). 
—A few others dared to suspect that English society 
was suffering from wealth apoplexy (L. Malet, Far 
Horizon. Hutchinson 113).—Anyone who dared to 
lay hand on him (Froude. In N. E. Diet.).—A simple 
monk who dared to consign a papal decree to the 
flames (Daily Tel. In N. E. Diet.). 

§ 60. In a more limited number of cases the same 
type is obtained without to. 

They dare not attempt such open gratuitous cruelty 
(Scott, Ivanhoe Everyman 271).—He dares not 
betray me (Ibid. 285).— Darest thou appeal to it? 
(Ibid. 254).—Fears which she dared not acknowledge 
to herself (V. Fair, Nelson 185).—when she felt but 
dared not confess it was gone (Ibid. 188).—They 
adored her and Gliffe dared not ill-treat her (Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, W. Ashe. Nelson 435).—In such 
great fear of him that they durst not encounter him 
(Alfred’s Orosius EETS. 439).—A love that dared 
not avow itself (T. P’s. Weekly 22 Oct. 1909).—How 
dared she pretend to be you? (Vachell, Paladin, 
T. 296). 
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§ 61. With the Present Participle daring , when im¬ 
mediately followed by its Infinitive, there can be no danger 
of two strong stresses clashing. Accordingly, the presence 
or absence of to before the Infinitive can be of little rhyth¬ 
mical importance, except to determine the type. In practice 
we actually find Infinitives with and unthout to after this 
Participle; but mostly with to. The explanation I would 
suggest is that the Present Participle follows the construction 
of the Infinitive darev. 
a) Type (X) i X a (X). 

None daring to appear Antagonist (Milton, Samson 
1628).—A man despising the false estimates of the 
vulgar and daring to aspire (Milton S.).—The caliph, 
not daring to object , abandoned himself to grief 
(Beckford, Vathek, S.).—Without daring to Uft up 
her eyes (Ibid. S.).—Without daring to remonstrate 
(Scott, Ivanhoe. Everyman 200). 
p) Type (X) ^ X X 

They stood scarcely daring to breathe (Weyman, Man 
in Black, S.).—But shut her eyes, not daring to 
open them (Newcomes, S.).—Hoping and not daring 
to hope (Greifenstein, S.).—Without daring to seem 
to understand them (Nigel, S.).—Scarcely daring to 
talk of any plans (Benvenuta, S.). —Servants’ tongues 
daring to soil his stainless name (Ouida, Taddeo, S.). 

§ 62. The only part of the verb dare that remains 
to be discussed is the form durst. It has been maintained 
that after this form we always get an Infinitive without to, 
but a single look at the New Engl. Diet, convinces us that 
though rare, the Infinitive with to occurs: 

The counsell . . . neither durst to abridge or diminish 
any of them (Harfield A. D. 1555).—I durst , my 
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lord, to wager he is honest (Othello IV, 2).—Nor 
durst they for a while to knock any more (Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress, S.).—No intelligent man durst 
absolutely to deny (Burges. In N. E. Diet.).—No one 
durst to breathe (Gale. In N. E. Diet.). 

In all these the to is clearly put in for the sake of 
rhythm. But the Infinitive without to is the rule, in many 
cases with a rhythmical effect, in as many leading to harsh 
combinations. This is the stranger as in every other case 
the construction after to dare leads to one of the rhyth¬ 
mical groups discussed above, the exceptions (to be mentioned 
below) being in such a dwindling minority that they do 
not affect our theory at all. I confess that I am not a 
position to account for this irregularity. 

What remains, is to lay before the reader the 
un-rhythmical cases that I have found after the rest of to 
dare. Considering that the present chapter is based upon 
about three hundred quotations, the number of un-rhyth- 
mical passages cannot be called great: 

You know not what the wretched Pamela dare do 
(Pamela, Routledge 83).—I only dare ask you where 
you left him (Ivanhoe, Everyman 77).—Amy as 
hardly dare trust himself to speak for fear of saying 
too much (Westward Ho! Everyman 373).—He did 
not dare trust himself another moment in her pre- 
• sence (Castle, The Incomparable Bellairs. Nelson 44). 
Beyond which she did not dare go (Ibid. 52).— 
Julian . . . was the only one that dared look at 
Piachel (Ibid. 220).—With the most protesting sounds 
she dared make (Ibid. 211).—We cannot dare read 
the times and seasons of prophesy (Macduff. In N. 
E. Diet.).—Where no understrapper dares answer 
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for a superior (V&chell, Paladin, T. 122).—That 
journal which had dared cfy for clemency (T. P’s. 
Weekly 24 Sept. 1909). 

It cannot be difficult for the attentive reader to add 
to this list. But even in the face of these unrhythmical 
passages I trust I have made out my case: «The presence 
or absence of the preposition to before the Infinitive following 
to dare is conditioned by the sentence-rhythm.» 


Chapter 5. 

The Adverb. 


The Form of the Adverb. 

§ 63. Modem English knows a number of Adjectives 
that are used as Adverbs without any difference in form. 
Under this head fall in the first place those Adjectives 
which in Old English formed their Adverbs by the mere 
addition of e , such as deop and deope, cf.: Nu ic <3e halsie 
deope (Exon. 121 a). As soon as in Middle English times 
the adverbial e is dropped, first in sound, and ^terwards 
also in writing, Adverb and Adjective are identical* cf.: 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deej\ (Par. 
Lost IV, 99).—Or, in some cases, for example \with 
i-stems and jo-stems, Adverb and Adjective had the s'pme 
form already in Old-English, cf. clone, cf.: «donne bid ^»set 
hOs done * (Past. Cure 39).—And: «Ne ripe ge dset laind 
t5 done » (Lev. 23, 22).—In not a few cases the word 
has maintained itself down to our own time in boi\h 
functions, cf.: It’s clean gone.—Dobbin knew he was as 
dean forgotten as if he had never existed (Vanity Fair 
Ch. VI). 
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But there is a third case in which Adjective and Ad¬ 
verb are alike in Modem English; and I now refer to the 
Adverbs formed from Adjectives by means of the ending ly, 
which, however, frequently is dropped, leaving the Adverb 
in form the same as the corresponding Adjective, cf.: bitter 
cold, piping hot, real good. 

Much has been written about this group of words.* 
They come up very early: instances may be found already 
in the fourteenth century, but they are of the most fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the eighteenth. After that period they 
maintain themselves in all the dialects, also in American 
English, but the standard language, with a few exceptions, 
gives them up. It is true, that in familiar speech such 
Adjective-Adverbs are stiir’often heard, but upon the whole 
they are now considered vulgar; only a few can pass 
muster. 

This nineteenth-century aversion to Adjective-Adverbs 
is due to the influence of school and grammar, and must 
be considered, in its consequences, as detrimental to English 
prose. For, in my mind, there is not the slightest doubt 
that the dropping of the Adverbial ending ly was uncon¬ 
sciously dictated 
have seen that unless form-words intervene, there is always 
a tendency to drop into iambic or trochaic rhythm.* 
Now in almost every instance when an Adjective is used 
unchanged as an Adverb, the effect is iambic or trochaic 
rhythm. Most Adjectives, certainly most Germanic Adjectives, 
have the stress on the first syllable, or are monosyllabic. 

1 Cf. 8torm, p. 722 ff., Mtttzner m, 97 ff., Sweet, N. E. Gr., 
§ 1498, Borst, Die Gradadverbien passim., Wright, English Dialect 
Grammar, § 444; Stoffel, Intensives and Downtoners, 124 etc. 

* The words to be taken in reference to expiratory accent, not 
duration. See Vietor, Phonetik \ § 148. 

FIJn van Draat, Rhythm In English Prose. 7 


by the speaker’s sense of rhythm. We 
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Before such words, the Adverbs mightily, exceedingly, cruelly, 
charmingly etc., dropped their ending in order to obtain 
the favourite alternation of strest and unstrest syllable: it’s 
mighty fine, exceeding good, devUish 1 cold, etc. American 
English, which in more than one respect reflects the English 
of the eighteenth century, and English dialects, which are 
not influenced by school-grammar, obey the rhythmical 
tendency down to our own times. And that actually the 
phenomenon is conditioned by an instinctive obedience to 
a sense of rhythm, would further become clear from the 
fact that groups such as entire new, «extreme good*, where 
the dropping of ly would bring two strong stresses together 
are but rarely found; and also that at the end, or used 
attributively, where the dropping of ly would result in no 
improved rhythmical flow, where it could form no rhythm- 
group, the Adjective-Ad verb is never found except in vulgar 
speech, where, of course, it must be set down to care¬ 
lessness, indolence or the like. Storm, page 732, says: 
«Folgende Formen werden vulg&ren oder vulg&r-redenden 
Personen in den Mund gelegt: I never heard anybody talk 
so shocking. (Bumey, Ev. 436.) Ein Diener: If your la’ship 
hates the young gentleman so very bad. (Field, Jones I, 299.) 
Der Jude Moses bei Sheridan: If you find him in great 
distress, and want the moneys very bad. (209 T.) He dresses 
so fine. (Ev. 223.) He acted so fine. (Jones II, 318) etc.» 

On the other hand, even in dialects it occurs more 
than once that the Ac(jective-Adverb is used only where it 
can improve the rhythmical movement, ^whilst at the sen¬ 
tence-end the /y-from is found. Take the word amazing. 
In dialects the first syllable is lost and the word becomes 
'mazing or even ’mazin. Borst, i.v. amazingly, chronicles: 

1 Devilish, iu ordinary speech is two syllables: cDevlish*. 
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the squire’s ’mazing fond of trees (Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays I, 1). 

where the reader will not fail to notice the regular inter¬ 
change of X and _l, squire’s being pronounced in two 
syllables. 

The Engl. Dialect Dictionary gives: 

We waur that mazing naffy. (s. Sc.) 

Wot play sich mazin capers (Nrf.) 

I’m mazin’ fond on thee. (s. Gy.) 

And then it goes on to say: «Hence mazinly or 
maayzinly, adv. very, exceedingly , extremely .» And for only 
illustration the following sentence: 

That ther bwoy o'oum be grawin 'mazinly now 
to be sure. (Brks.) 

I would now invite the reader’s attention to the two 
following quotations, the first chronicled by the New Engl. 
Diet, the second to be found in the Engl. Dial. Dictionary. 

All of whom laughed and took it in amazing 
good part. (Wash. Irving, Traveller.) 

Varmer Small-bwones .... a mazin’ stout man. 

(Hughes, Scour. White Horse, Brks.) 

In both the Adjective-Adverb leads to a metrical type 
X X X —, for the Adjectives good and stout must be 
considered as weak-strest in comparison with the following 
Substantives. The regular alternation of weak and strong 
would consequently be furthered by the use, not of the 
Adjective-Adverb, but of the Adverb in ly. But let us for a 
moment replace the Adj .-Adverb in the above sentences by 
amazingly and mazinly and we see at once that the result 
would be a succession of three weak-strest syllables: 

Amazingly good part 
X _l X X X 

7* 
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Or, in order to avoid this, we should have to give 
stronger stress to the ending ly , which is, of course, in¬ 
voluntarily avoided just as much as three unstrest syllables 
in succession. 

In conclusion, I must not forget to mention that poets 
frequently use the Adjective-Adverb. They do of set pur¬ 
pose and with more license what speakers do unconsciously: 

And anxious ask: Will spring return? 

(Marmion, Introd. Canto I.) 
Nor frequent does the bright oar break the dark- 
ning mirror of the lake. (Lady of the Lake.) 
The shining house of heaven is wrought exceeding 
wide. (Morris, Sigurd the Volsing.) 

That even in late Modem English the Adjective-Ad verb 
has to a certain extent maintained itself in the standard 
language and in educated speech, may become clear from 
the following quotations; 

The night was bitter cold (Oliver Twist, Household 
Ed. 82).—The night was bitter cold (0. Wilde, 
Lord Saville’s Grime, T. 26).—He ate it burning 
hot (Dickens, Chimes).—A devilish good fellow 
(Van. Fair, Ch. 111).—Round which the tide 
runs devilish strong (Marryat, The three Cutters). 
—You are so devilish highhanded (Gholmondeley, 
Prisoners 234).—He had certain things exceeding 
sharp and sweet to say to us (Cholmondeley, Pri¬ 
soners 179).—I was conscious of an exceeding 
strange emotion (Bennett, The Glimpse, T. 243).— 
If it was not an exceeding great army (Benson, 
Climber, T. I, 114).—Mr. B. is too jolly clever by 
half (Sat. Rev. 5 Oct. 1895).—I was too jolly 
glad to get hold of anything (Anstey, Lyre and 
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Lancet 154).—Looking mighty serums (Besant, 
Craftsman, T. I, 42).—It would be mighty strange 
if she didn’t (Rita, Peg the Rake. Hutchinson 5). 
— Piercing , searching , biting cold (Christmas Carol). 1 
—We . . . would find them precious slow com¬ 
pany (Jerome, Idle Thoughts, T. 45).—He’ll be 
turning the table on me precious soon (Black, 
Highland Cousins, T. II, 88).—I am precious\ hot 
and hungry (Dickens, v. Storm 722).—You’ve 
done all you could to give me a reed good time 
of it (Norris, A. Victim of Good Luck, T. 163).— 
He was sound asleep. —Professor W. declared 
that he would make a shocking bad chemist (Times 
Weekly Ed. 16 Oct 1896).—The gunners were 
shocking bad shots (A. Forbes, Memories, T. I, 200). 
—Mr. P. is a shocking bad critic (Sat. Rev. 26 Dec. 
18%).—He was sore afraid .*—He did not love 
her strong enough to make her his wife (A curate 
speaks. Weekly Dispatch 22 Aug. 1909). 

The reader will not fail to notice that in many of 
these quotations the rhythm is not restricted to the Adverb 
and the word it quatifies, but more than once characterises 
the whole sentence. 

I am aware that Storm calls the use of these Adjective- 
Adverbs in Modem English vulgar. I should call that 
slightly exaggerated, and would call it colloquial. Very 

1 But: the wind blew piercingly cold (Maaon, The Four 
Feathers, 88). 

a This is the only collocation in which Modern English has 
preserved the Acjj.-Adv. tore. Jn the earlier stages of the language 
we find, sore aftrde, sore angry, sore offdrede, sore agast, sore amazed, 
sore abashed, sore displeased, sore dismayed, etc., etc. The last lives 
on in higher style. 
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few people would speak of a «shockingly bad chemist*; 
most men would say, like the professor in my quotation 
from The Times «shocking bad*, without being thought 
vulgar in the least. 

Vulgar, beyond any doubt, is the Adjective-Ad verb in: 
You must fight valiant against the feeling (Hardy, 
Jude, T. II, 144).—We lived honourable enough 
(Ibid. II, 254).—He may protest against it, special 
plead against it (Sat. Rev. 9 Nov. 1895).—Here 

S. got up and went on awful (Jerome, Three men 
in a boat, 66).—It is nice and quiet and it talks 
pretty (Ibid., Stageland 83).“—Now you’ll deal 
honest with them, Reuben (Black, Highland Cousins, 

T. I, 71).—Everything went off just beautiful 
(Ibid. I, 202).—We’ll get on splendid (Ibid. II, 98). 
—She’d take on dreadful if I’d to tell her . . . 
(Anstey, Lyre and Lancet, 142).—I can’t say I 
do particular , ma’am (Ibid. 26).—Without con¬ 
sulting me previous (Ibid. 128).—We’ve sent for 
him special (Ibid. 61).—Orders that fair took 
away his breath (H. Frederic, March Hares, T. 194). 
— I did think he would have taken it different 
(Mrs. Humphrey Ward, David Greeve, T. II, 31).— 
Why can’t you behave more handsome to me now 
(Ibid. Ill, 206).—He owned that it hurt horrid 
(W. Besant, Beyond the Dreams, T. II, 266).— 
You’ve been brought up different (Ibid., The Master 
Craftsman, T. I, 247).—«How delightful it must 
be to have a father!*—<0, uncommon », said 
Mr. Harry (Pendennis 439). 
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But in the following the Adverb in ly would mean 
something else than what is conveyed by the Adjective- 
Adverb. 

H .... is not very interesting. He talks too slow 
and is a little pompous. 

(Sat. Review 7 Dec. 1895.) 


Chapter 6. 


The Place of the Adverb. 


The Split-Infinitive. 

• Give a dog a bad Name* . . . 

§ 64. It is time that the prejudice which has so long 
prevailed against the Split-Infinitive should come to an end. 
If we consider the objections that are commonly raised 
against the construction we shall find that not a single one 
can maintain itself. 

The Split-Infinitive is called an ugly, un-English inno¬ 
vation. Now, nothing is farther from the truth than to 
suppose that it is of recent origin. Fitzedward Hall 1 has 
demonstrated that it is at least five hundred years old; in 
other words, that Modem English prose has not many 
syntactic features of such venerable age as the one under 
discussion.—And why it should be called un-English* 
must always remain a mystery. A Substantive, a Gerund, 
and its governing preposition are daily separated by an 
intervening word or words, without ever challenging protest 
or criticism. And note especially the first quotation: 


1 Am«r. Joorn. of Phil. Ill, No. 9, page 17. 
1 Onions, Adv. Engl. Syntax, § 177. 
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A law to enforce American wives to each, have at 
least six children. 

(Elinor Glyn, Eliz. visits Am., T. 61.) 

With the intention of at least heating me. 

(Ibid. 285.) 

Absorbed in not only the beauty of this girl, but 
in the future she sketched. 

(Benson, Climber, T. I, 148.) 

Few place the poets on at aU the same level. 

(Fortnightly Rev. July 1909, 32.) 

The laziest thinker must be shamed into at least 
trying to exclude exceptions. 

(Saintsbury, Pros. I, 305.) 

The strongest argument for an at least partly in¬ 
dependent experiment. (Ibid. I, 315.) 

Some people are quite impatient at even hearing 
of Guest (Ibid. I, 410.) 

It has the swaddling-clothes of an at least gigantic 

future. (Ibid. I, 316.) 

Again, the Split-Infinitive is called ugly —on no 
sufficient grounds, as I shall have occasion to show. For 
so far from impairing the style, our construction is one 
of the most powerful aids at the disposed of the prose-writer 
to secure that measured flow which is the characteristic of 
rhythmical prose. 

The construction—as was said above—is very old; 
but until a quarter of a century ago its appearance 
was sporadic. If it does occur in the works of Sir Thomas 
Browne, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Dickens, Thackeray, it is by way of exception. It is 
objected to and avoided. In poetry it is considered 
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undignified; hence, poets rarely admit it into their nobler 
flights. 1 But towards the end of the preceding century 
there comes a change over this state of things: people, it 

is true, persist in objecting to it, yet.begin to use 

it, both consciously and unconsciously. You can in our 
day take up no newspaper—from The Times to The 
People—no periodical—from The Edinburgh Review to 
Tit-Bits —no book, be it novel, scientific treatise or 
critical dissertation, but the Split-Infinitive shows itself in 
yearly increasing numbers. But there is more: not only 
is it used in writing, but also all sorts and conditions of 
men avail themselves of it in speaking nowadays, some¬ 
times consciously, but very often also unconsciously; which 
proves that the construction has at length become part 
and parcel of the language, however much people may 
still inveigh against it. Fortunately, there are signs of 
improvement in this respect also: Twenty years ago 
Andrew Lang wrote: «He who aims at failure .... can 
hardly be too reckless of grammar and should always place 
adverbs and other words between «to* and the infinitive; 
thus: ‘Hubert was determined to energetically and on all 
possible occasions oppose any attempt to entangle him 
with such.* (How to fail in Literature p. 25.) Now, 
the Split-Infinitive is very frequently met with in the prose- 
works of James Thomson B. V.; yet Salt, who wrote his 

1 Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride (Burns, Cottar’s Sat. 
Night). — To half forget the present in the past (Byron, Lara II, 
18). — To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene (Ibid. Childe Harold 
II, 25). — Though it be my lot To strongly, wrongly vainly love 
thee still (Byron, Last Poem). — And so you live to sleep as I to 
wake, to unbelieve as 1 to still believe (Browning, Men and Women). 
— To ride, to runne, to rant, to roare, To always spend and never 
spare (The Heir of Linne, Percy’s Reliqnes). 
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biography (p. 191) of speaks *his pure, racy, idiomatic 
style*. 

§ 65. Poutsma 1 , Borst* and others have demonstrated 
that the Split-Infinitive is often conducive to clearness. 
Referring the reader to their observations, I will only give 
a single illustration of the delicate shades of meaning that 
can be expressed by means of our construction: 

As for us who have grown to just love them.... 

(Glyn, Eliz. visits America, T. 230). 

Let the reader transpose the preposition and observe 
the difference! 

§ 66. Almost from the time of its birth the use of 
the Split-Infinitive results in a rhythmical flow which is 
unmistakable to any ear that is at all sensible to cadence. 
Nobody can read Wycliffe without being impressed by this 
fact, and the frequency with which he uses the construction 
convinces me that he did so deliberately, led by his nice 
sense of rhythm. The reader will observe that trans¬ 
position of to in the following quotations would in every 
instance be injurious to the metrical flow. 

And it hadde be superflue to pus have told pis. 
(Wycliffe, Select Works I, 63.)—for ellis Magdalene 
shulde not have founde to pus have toashid Criste's 
feet (Ibid. I, 76).—Lord what movede pe pope 
of Rome to pus accepte mennes persones (Ibid. II, 
303).—pe vertue of pis ground i9 to freely give 
togidder, ... (II, 256).—Lord! what nedide pe 
apostlis to pus have bore swerdis (III, 264). 

1 A Grammar of L. M. E. I, 816. 

* Engl. Studien XXXVII, 8, page 386, where see farther 
literature. 
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On the other hand, if, as Fitzedward Hall? tells us, 
Pecock’s Repressor is «thickly strewn with expressions like 
forto first geve, forto so seie etc.* it is clear at a glance 
that rhythm has absolutely nothing to do with it. It is 
just a mannerism, unless it be applied for the purpose of 
rendering the author’s ideas with greater clearness and 
accuracy, to examine which lies beyond the scope of the 
present work. 

Again, we can hardly speak of a rhythmical principle 
underlying the use of the Split-Infinitive, as long as it 
occurs so sporadically as Fitzedward Hall has demonstrated. 
But in the light of the development the construction has 
undergone in our own days, such collocations as: to flatly 
gainsay , to truly perform, to covertly hide , to strongly 
sustain , to always have , to grossly make, to better regulate , 
to ftdly convince, to far exceed , to exactly resemble* etc. will 
at once be recognised as the prototypes of our twentieth- 
century Split-Infinitives. Fitzedward Hall has chronicled 
all these Splits defached from the rest of the sentence, so 
that for our purpose they are often unconvincing. From 
his indications I might have unearthed the unabridged 
quotation, but I will honestly say that the labour of doing 
so deterred me. Besides, in more than one case I found 
it impossible to secure the edition of the author from which 
Hall quotes. 

I will therefore illustrate my theory exclusively with 
evidence collected by myself from present-day literature, 
referring the reader to Fitzedward Hall’s essay, as also to 
Storm 5 , for earlier quotations. 

1 Am. Jonrn of Phil., vol. Ill, page 19. 

a All taken from Fi teed ward Hall's paper. 

• Engl. PhiL * n, 762. 
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§ 67. It is a characteristic of the Split-Infinitive to 
form rhythm-groups, which allow themselves to be classed 
under various types. It will be observed that in almost 
all the illustrations adduced below the rhythm is at once 
destroyed when the Adverb is placed anywhere else. The 
reader is kindly invited to make the experiment. It will 
further be noticed that in many of the illustrative sentences 
the rhythm is not restricted to that part of the sentence 
containing the Split-Infinitive, but is characteristic of the 
whole or the greater part of the sentence. 

§ 68. The first rhythm-group is of the type 

X ^ X ^ (X X _J. 

The Adverb intervening between to and the Infinitive 
is generally one of the type X. e.g. very , always, fully, 
reaUy 1 etc., whilst the verb is either a monosyllable such 
as wake, please, keep, touch or, if it has more syllables, is 
stressed on the first, such as answer , analyse. In a very 
few instances the adverb is a monosyllable, such as far , 
hard whilst the following Infinitive has the stress on the 
second syllable, cf. exceed, allow etc. 

The reader will also observe that the position of to 
before the Adverb in most cases not only secures the 
rhythm X X _i but also prevents the clash of the 
strongstrest first syllable of the Adverb on the preceding 
word: e.g. of the first syllable of even and the word 
head in: ' 

Little did it enter my head to even use the place 
in summer. 

(Eliz. and her German Garden, T. 12.) 

Let the reader just transpose the preposition to in 
order to become aware of its effect. As it stands, it 

1 Pron. rg.li. 
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allows the sentence to come trippingly off the tongue; put 
behind even , the rhythm-group is destroyed:— 

I observed a tendency in the Man of Wrath to rather 
gloat over these castigations (Eliz. and her German 
Garden, T. 99).—He apparently never allowed 
himself to just he happy (Ibid. 108).—Think of 
asking Agnes to reaUy rough it (Glyn, Eliz. 
visits Am., T. 256).—I was obliged to simply holt 
my crumpet like a Frenchman (Glyn, Visits of Eliz., 
T. 182).—Another will call for a cosmic cata¬ 
clysm to quickly make an end (Masterman, The 
Cond. of Engl., 7).—Presently I saw him pull up 
as though he had been shot and begin to faintly 
snap his fingers (R. Haggard, Maiwa’s Rev., T. 
I, 124).—And art thou about to slowly die in 
torments horrible to think on (Ibid. I, 242).— 
The sun is obliged to always keep an eye on the 
rascals (Max O’Rell. John Bull & Co. Introduction). 
—I had not even the firmness of spirit to simply 
go away (Conrad, A Set of Six. 13).—Was that a 
bond to lightly loose? (Benson, The Valkyries 212). 
—Nought she said to vainly try to turn his mind 
(Ibid. 219).—And yet is powerless either to fully 
sleep or fully wake (Ibid. 22).—Are our eyes 
too blinded by egotism to likewise see can horrible 
thing* among our own prophets? (Corelli, Holy 
Orders II, 298).—It takes something more than 
the usual soldier’s mettle to dally hear with the 
miserable slights of a petty parish (Ibid. I, 6).— 
I ought to be quite different to really please them 
(Ibid. I, 79).—It would be impossible for you 
to even make an attempt to override.(Corelli, 
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God’s Good Man, 318).—Something seemed to 
further nettle his sensibility (Baroness Orczy, I 
will repay, Greening 20).—The shades of evening 
had begun to slowly creep into the long bare room 
(Ibid. 252).—The luck that appears to altoays 
wait upon a boy .... (Jerome, Three Men in a 
boat 148).—I had time to fully analyse this 
last sentence (Fletcher, Paradise Court 141).— 
We would ask you to kindly note the signature at 
foot (Pitman’s Comm. Gorresp. 3).—Russia’s star 
has only begun to faintly dawn (Rev. of Reviews 
CCXXIV, 128 b).—The net result of Tory rule 
was to mare than double the amount spent every 
year on powder and shot (Ibid. CXCVI, 333 a).— 
I have not space to mare than call attention to 
Mrs. Stopes’s able presentation of the case (Ibid. 
CCXHI, 322 a).—The greatest compliment paid 
anyone here is to simply take them at their worth 
. . . (Daily Mail).—George Hudson . . . sur¬ 
rendered to his bail to further answer the charge 
of keeping etc. (Globe 30 Aug. 1908).—Who 
has ever had the power to really touch my heart 
(The People 24 Jan. 1909).—I seem to always 
hear the old lady (Ibid. 31 Jan. 1909).—Causing 
the man who covered me to fairly jump with sur¬ 
prise (Wide World Mag. 57).—I’m too old now, 
I suppose, to ever make another try for the gold 
myself (Ibid. 75). 

In a great number of cases the rhythmical sequence 
is much longer, owing to the fact that we have an Adverb 
of the type X X (heartily, wondrously, bitterly etc.) 
followed by a verb with the stress on the second syllable 
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(exert, regret, offend etc.). In this case the ending ly of 
the Adverb takes secondary stress. Observe again the clash 
of stresses that is prevented by the place of to before the 
adverb, especially in the later quotations: 

Entitled as she is to lawfully inherit his fortune (F. 
Burney, Evelina).— To wilfully offend any lady was, 
to him, utterly impossible (Ibid., T. 74).—I wish 
the reader to dearly understand the central prin¬ 
ciple (Ruskin, Unto this last 1862, p. 82).—The 
appearance of the red-nosed man had induced 
Sam, at first sight, to more than half suspect 
that he was the deputy (Pickw. Papers, Fireside 
Ed. 442).—And to thoroughly bdieve herself and 
take herself in (Dombey & Son Chapter V.).— 
He was forced by his allegorical end to frequently 
invent as well (Stopford Brooke, Tennyson II, 15). 
—It was not in Tennyson’s way to finally excuse 
Lancelot and Guinevere (Ibid. U, 50).—His mercurial 
temperament enabled him to thoroughly enjoy the 
Christmas Vacation (Verdant Green, Chatto & Windus 
377).—Such a fervour of affection as will induce 
the soul to earnestly exert itself (Cardinal Wiseman, 
A Month’s Meditations).— To thoroughly reform the 
present and the future (J. Thomson B. V. in Salt’s 
Life 177).—Should he demand your name in order 
to puhlidy denounce you (Ibid. 148).—Enough to 
finally dispel any doubts which may have remaind 
(Conan Doyle, Adv. of Sh. Holmes, Sixpenny Ed. 
104).—One has to flip through the back numbers 
of our national humour to fully realize the fearful 
havoc (Sarah Grand, Modem Man & Maid 20)— 
The white colt seemed to suddenly consider that 
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the matter had gone far enough (Oxenham, John 
of Gerisau 66).—I am in a position to critically 
study the ways of a young pair of lovers (H. 
Mathers, Coming thro’ the Rye., Ch. 9).—What we 
have never taken the trouble to rightly understand 
(Corelli Master Christian, T. I, 225).—Could God... 
be so cruel as to wantonly destroy millions of 
helpless creatures (Ibid. I, 21).—Move the public 
to thoughtfully consider .... (Corelli, Holy Orders, 
T. 5).—She had been known to bitterly depreciate 
what she called the dolly-face of Susie (Corelli, 
God’s Good man 137).—She did not intend to so 
commit herself (Ibid. 417).—She was only awaiting 
the dawn to publicly demand the right (Orczy, 
I will repay 245).— Santerre had ordered his men 
to further overawe the populace (Ibid. 291).—She 
was too innocent to fully understand (Ibid. 261)*— 
that requires four Adjectives to every noun to 
properly describe (Jerome, Idle Thoughts, T. 90). — 
We have abandoned all hope of ever being able 
to really comprehend the subject (Ibid. Stageland 12). 
—And began to indolently study diseases (Ibid. 
Three men in a boat. Gruno Series 2).— To very 
much upset us (Ibid. 60).—The maltster’s lack of 
teeth appeared not to sensibly diminish his powers 
as a mill (Hardy, Far from the madding crowd, 
Hurst 121).—(They) were wont each night to 
surreptitiously inquire whether they had won (Fifty 


1 Both, Marie Corelli’s «God's Good Man* and the Baroness 
Orczy’s «I will repay* literally swarm with this type of Split-In¬ 
finitives. It is also characteristic of the style of both authors that 
the word preceding to is but rarely a strongstrest syllable. 
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Prize Stories from Tit. Bits. 49).—Torturing her 
wits afresh for a way to secretly induce some 
manager to recognize her husband’s genius (Ibid. 
152).—And he seemed to cleverly combine the work 
of assisting the defence and feeding the front line 
(Sportsman 26 Ap. 1909).—The Committee should 
draw up a scheme to thoroughly investigate the 
subject (The People 7 Febr. 1909).—A request 
had been made to Mr. Asquith to personally receive 
a deputation (Ev. Standard 26. June 1909).—Their 
tactics are to constantly harass the enemy (Sat. 
Review 8 Febr. 1896).—But giving them to dearly 
understand that they had better like to do as he 
told them (T. P’s. Weekly 28 May 1909).—This 
is a movement to radically change the social en¬ 
vironment (Westminster Rev. Oct. 1908).—Miss 
Matty’s idea was to take a single room and there 
to quietly exist upon what remained. 

§ 69. There are a few cases where the preposition to 
would seem to take secondary stress before an Adverb 
with the main stress on the second syllable, cf.: 

to implicitly obey. 

At first I was inclined to look upon this sort of Split- 
Infinitive as a falling rhythm, in contradistinction to all 
others, which invariably show rising rhythm. But on 
second thoughts I came to consider this rhythm also as 
rising, the preposition to being a mere upbeat. 1 The rhythm- 
group may in this case be represented by: 

(X) X X X 

1 See what Sievers says about Auftakt, Fallende und steigende 
Rhythmen. Metr. Studien I, § 34. 

Fijn van Draat, Rhythm in English Prose. 8 
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There are not many examples of it. The Adverbs are 
four-syllabic, the Verbs have the stress on the first syllable. 
Rarely also the verb has four or five syllables, and the 
Adverb only two. Note that such a group as: 

to considerably take 1 

does not fall under this head. Considerably is not five, 
but four syllables in pronunciation, so that the stresses 
fall as follows: 

X X ^ X X 

The following are illustrative of the extended first 
rhythm-group. 

To implicitly obey your commands on pain of death 
(Orczy, Scarlet Pimpernel, Chapter 29).—What 
need even for Miss Morkins to maliciously suggest 
that Mr. P . . . . should call upon Mr. Verdant 
(Verdant Green 341).—You are able to impartially 
dissect the processes (Westminster Review. December 
1908, page 660).—So appalling as to imperatively 
call for repressive legislation (Rev. of Rev. CXCV, 
page 307 a).—And carried him to the station 
waiting-room until the arrival of the doctors to 
officially pronounce on his condition (Tit. Bits 
23. March 1909).—There are many ways that 
authors make use of to successfully construct their 
work (T. P’s. Weekly 21 May 1909).—The rustic 
people whom it was his task to spiritually * control 
(Corelli, Holy Orders 265).—Disraeli said that Junius 
and Johnson were the first to again familiarise us 
with more glowing and sonorous diction (Pall Mall 

1 And has pitched it so uncommon strong in the vocal line 
as to considerably take the shine out of the woodpecker's tapping 
(Verdant Green, p. 84). 

2 For spiritual with stress on second syllable see Ch. IL 
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Gazette 10 Sept. 1909).—And required him to 
immediately prepare and present the gift (Aladdin, 
Books for the Bairns 34). 

§ 70. Second rhythm-group. Type: 

X _i X X 

The rhythmical movement most in evidence after that 
described in the preceding paragraph is the slightly irregular 
one XiXXi: To account for it let us look at the 
following quotation: 

Let us be too grateful for what his nature gave to 
rashly conjecture the effect of modifications . . . etc. 
(Pref. to Vicar of Wakefield, Scott Libr. 8.) 

If the preposition had followed rashly the sentence 
would have run: «rashly to conjecture* that is: either we 
should have three unstrest syllables successively after rash , 
or a secondary accent would fall on to. It wants but 
reading the sentence to feel that this extra stress on the 
preposition is unnatural. The reason of it is that the 
ending ly, immediately preceding to is a much heavier 
syllable, and this heavier syllable would have to be pro¬ 
nounced without stress, whereas the following lighter 
syllable would receive additional stress. This is instincti¬ 
vely felt to be intolerable, and to avoid it the Preposition 
is placed before the Adverb. 

We may therefore expect Adverbs of the type X 
( gladly , hasdy etc.) followed by Verbs with the stress on 
the second syllable (admit, desert etc.). 1 

Only the madness of jealousy is enough to partly 
excuse all he thought and all he did (Stopford 

1 How old this type is may be gathered from: is to flatly 
gainsays the moste cleere and lightsome sayings (Stapleton, A For- 
tresse of the Faith A. D. 1565, fol. 23. See Fitzedward Hall, page 20). 

8 * 
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Brooke, Tennyson II, 36).—Sufficient let it be to 
briefly record the speech of Mr. B. (Verdant Green 
384).— To fully observe which high opinion . . . . 
(Ibid. 137).—By this time the Laird had managed 
to basely desert his friend (Dumaurier, Trilby, T. I, 
228).—From that day the school began to slowly 
decline (Ibid. The Martians, T. I, 81).—He was not 
enough of a sportsman to really enjoy shooting 
elephants (Rider Haggard, Maiwa’s Rev., T. 86).— 
We were obliged to flatly refuse to move faster 
(Ibid. 196).—To take trouble to win the smile of 
the one we love, to gladly forgo one’s momentary 
pleasure .... (Gholmondeley, Prisoners 283).— 
In order to fully appreciate the character of Lord 
Holland (Macaulay, Essays Ed. 1845, III, 315).— 
She had sent an urgent appeal to him to kindly 
step up to the Manor in the afternoon (Corelli, 
God’s Good Man 80).—So as to partly conceal her 
haughty profile (Conrad, Set of Six 74).—I would 
ask my readers to kindly remember that no books 
should be sent (The Catholic Weekly 5 Febr. 1909). 
—Some people refuse to tamely subscribe to the 
commonly accepted valuation of certain famous 
writers (T. P’s. Weekly 21 May 1909).—I will 
therefore ask you in future to kindly accord me 
my title (Circular sent by Sir S. Pocklington to his 
tenants. Star 28 Aug. 1909).—She should by then 
have had time to fully consider the matter (Queer 
Stories Truth, 7 th Series 79). 

§ 71. Other endings that do not seem to tolerate a 
strongstressed to after them are to be found underneath: 
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We said it in a tone that seemed to somehow imply 
.... (Jerome, Three Men in a boat. Gruno 16). 
—Thus enabled the young lady to somewhat recover 
her presence of mind (Verdant Green B01).—His 
eyes seemed to always retain that far-away look 
(Conan Doyle, Memoirs of Sh. Holmes 110).— 
Witness 1 replied that ... it was impossible to 
always discover the tobacco (Globe 30 Aug. 1909). 

§ 72. Once the type is fixed and has become familiar 
it extends in all directions. Though the second syllable 
of further cannot be called a heavy syllable, yet we find: 

he travelled to India to further acquaint himself with 
the language (Daily News 10 Ap. 1909).—Regretting 
that he had not his posthom with him to further 
contribute to the harmony of the evening (Verdant 
Green 84).—This led me to further reflect on the 
important question (Bumand, A Double Event. In: 
Pall Mall Mag., March 1909). 

§ 73. Or again, the same rhythm can be obtained 
by an Adverb of the j. X X type followed by a mono¬ 
syllabic Verb, or at least a Verb with the stress on the 
first syllable: 

You begin to thoroughly like it (Jerome, Three men 
in a boat. Gruno II).—They proposed to thoroughly 
master the first book (Anstey, Vice Versa. Seaside 
9).—Sir Frederic was about to forcibly carry away 
the fair Margaret (Verdant Green 312). —It was 
glorious of Lucia to utterly shut her ears to it all 
(Benson, Climber, T. II, 130).—The female potentate 
continued to gloomily shake her head (Eliz. and her 

1 «Witness* is the superintendent of the casual ward. 
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G. Garden, T. 47).—Sending them out onto the 
wide empty plain to piteously seek some life ... . 
(Ibid. 9). 

§ 74. Third rhythm-group. Type: 

X X X ^ X 

The reader will notice that the third type differs from 
the preceding only in being one foot longer, due to the 
fact that we have to do with Adverbs of four or three 
syllables, such as lyrically , favourably , thoroughly , etc. Of this 
class I cannot give many examples. Whether this is due to 
the fact that the type is of rare occurrence, or to my 
imperfect investigation of the point I cannot say. The 
reader should once more convince himself of the fact that 
the placing of to after the Adverb at once injures the 
rhythm of the whole by bringing two strong stresses 
together: 

And then to lyrically proclaim that not only was it 
a way they had in the Varsity etc. (Verdant 
Green 84).—To adequately discuss the relationship 
of woman to the state, it is necessary to pene¬ 
trate further into history (Hallon Reed, Woman 
and the State).—From the back of the room Maggie, 
a woman now in face and figure, looks up to 
laughingly remonstrate with her father (Ollivant, 
Owd Bob. Nelson 129).—It is our interest to 
absolutely ignore these insulting attacks (Times 
16 March 1909).—Colonel Crichton has requested 
the county council to favourably 1 consider the 
question (The People 7 Febr. 1909).—One thing 

1 Favourably is commonly pronounced in rapid speech with 
elision of vowel after the main stress: X X- The quotation thus 
falls under type I. 
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we have never seemed to thoroughly understand 
(Corelli, Master Christian, T. I, 64).—I wish you 
to thoroughly understand the situtation (Conan 
Doyle, Beryl Coronet, Newnes 132).—One who 
grew to thoroughly understand life as it presented 
itself to her (Dumaurier, Martians, T. II, 144).— 
Save to delicately disguise our meaning, (H. Mathers, 
Coming thro’ the Rye, Ch. 5). 

§ 75. Fourth rhythm-group. Type: 

X - XX 'XX - 

The type is more regular than the preceding. It is, 
in fact, composed of the same Adverbs as we find in the 
third type {partially , favourably etc.), but as the verb has 
the main stress on the third syllable (whereas those of the 
preceding class throw it on the second) we get a X X 
to wind up with. It will be noted that to the ear the 
lilt of types three and four is pretty much the same. I 
can produce only a few instances: 

These fluctuations are aided by the English tendency 
to partially front-modify t and d before j (Sweet, 
The Sounds of English § 186).— To calmly relinquish 
the struggle at that point would have been the 
act of a Stoic, but not of a woman (Th. Hardy, 
Hand of Ethelberta, Chapter 28).—Did I not bid 
you to hospitably entertain these strangers? (R. 
Haggard, She. Chapter 15).—Or are calculated 
to seriously interfere with the ordinary work of 
the school (Reference lost).—It would, of course, 
be unwise to very precisely connect fiction to fact 
(Preface to Vicar of Wakefield, Scott Library, p. 10). 
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§ 76. Still fewer are the cases where an anapaest 
rhythm can be detached; so few, in fact, that one can hardly 
speak of a fifth rhythm-group , thus: X X _l X X _l- 
Here are the few I have found: 

It would not be sufficient to entirely dispose of the 
scheme (Westminster Rev., March 1909, p. 245).— 
And whom you afterwards were eager to entirely 
forget (Conan Doyle, Memoirs Sherlock Holmes, 
Newnes 46).— To deliberately 1 fly in the face of 
precedent (Harper’s Monthly, March 1909, p. 649). 
—In time to considerably 1 swell the volume of 
trade (Ibid., p. 246).—For to deliberately 1 knock 
her head against the certainties (Stopford Brooke, 
Tennyson I, 272). 

§ 77. The Split-Infinitive very often occurs where 
it does not further accuracy of expression, nor serve the 
purpose of rhythm. In the quotations that follow the 
reader will see that if to had followed the Adverb the 
phrase would have been rhythmical just as well. The 
construction, therefore, serves no reasonable purpose and 
become a mannerism: 

What she thought or thinks is of not the smallest 
importance in the world, but let me ask you in 
future to at least remember you are my grand¬ 
daughter (Glyn, Refl. of Ambrosine, Chapter II).— 
To devote your whole life to her and to never 
think of yourself (Jerome, Idle Thoughts, On Love). 
—It will be sufficient in that case that a mere 


1 In everyday language such Adverbs as deliberately, considerably 
are four syllables thus X i X i- the e after the main stress being 
elided. 
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chance should bring them together for their acts 
to at once assume the characteristics ... of a 
crowd (Le Bon, The Crowd 27).—It would be im¬ 
possible to even make an attempt to override . . . 
any one . . . (Corelli, God’s Good Man II, 19).— 
But to deliberately take good money and purchase 
a book was not to be thought of (Harper’s Mag., 
March 1909, p. 650).—He needn't have taken me 
so literally as never to even send a message (The 
Lady of the Decoration).—It would take a great 
deal of strychnine to effectually poison three ele¬ 
phants (R. Haggard, Maiwa’s Rev., T. 147).—We 
were to have met there to-morrow once more, 
and it was my intention to then ask her to marry 
me (Fletcher, Par. Court 42). 

§ 78. If in the sentences quoted in the preceding 
paragraph the Split-Infinitive is conducive neither to clear- 
ness nor to rhythm, on the other hand it does not do 
injury to either. But there are instances in which the 
Split-construction, without making for clearness, produces a 
totally unrhythmical sentence, whereas the use of the or¬ 
dinary Infinitive would have resulted in a rhythmical 
grouping of words. Here, then it is an intolerable manner¬ 
ism to be eschewed by speaker and writer: 

To free king Louis and to summarily hang the blood¬ 
thirsty leaders of that monster republic (Orczy, 
Scarlet Pimpernel).—Every book received has to 
first go through the business department (Lit. World 
8 May 1896).—No millions spent in trying there 
to artificially combat with the physical forces (Daily 
News, 10 Ap. 1909).—And thus it has come to 
so symbolise and epitomise all the other monopolies 
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. . . (T. P’s. Weekly, 21 May 1909).—They sat 
down to thus watch and secure it (Mrs. Wood, 
East Lynne. Macmillan 38).—When he has to , in 
effect , turn Jedbury Jr. out of Jedbury Jr’s, house 
(Punch 29 Febr. 1896).—The statement. . . caused 
Dick to so open his eyes and mouth and start that 
his cap fell off (Little Lord). 


§ 79. In conclusion, let us sum up the results attained. 

For practical purposes types four and five may be 
ignored, being represented by scarcely more than half a 
dozen instances among the hundreds of Split-Infinitives 
used to illustrate the present chapter. 

The three types that remain are: 

I. (X)X - Xa(Xi X 


n. 

hi. 


X ^ X X ^ 
X-XX-Xi 


What strikes us in these three rhythm-groups is, first, 
that in every instance we have rising rhythm. 

In the second place, that type III is merely an extension 
of type II, so that only types I and III remain for in¬ 
spection. Now, when we compare two such sentences as 

to fully realise the fearful 
to delicately disguise our meaning 
representing respectively types I and III, we shall find that 
the lilt does not impress us as being very much different. 
Nor is this wonderful, if we remember that «bei Misch- 

reihen.Zweierreihen mit eingemischten Dreier- 

fufaen, die letzteren mit der Fuhzeit der Zweierreihen ge- 
sprochen (werden)*. 1 

1 Sievers, Metrische Stadien I, § 80. 8ee also Scripture El. of 
exp. Phon., p. 558: The time of a foot is approximately constant. 
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consideration would yield the practical rule that 
the Split-Infinitive has a tendency to make for iambic move¬ 
ment. Only where the Split-Infinitive serves to avoid the 
meeting of an unstrest ly and a stronger strest to, as in 
to gladly obey (with which compare: gladly to obey), only 
in such a case do we get a slightly different movement. 
It is not impossible that in it we have to see an upbeat 
followed by an inverted first foot. 


Chapter 7. 

The Place of the Adverb. 


Only . 

§ 80. We now continue to consider the influence of 
Rhythm upon the place of the Adverb. For various 
reasons the Adverb only is a fit introduction to this chapter. 
We know that the place of the Adverb is largely influenced 
by the question whether it is a word-modifier or a sentence- 
modifier. Now, the Adverb only can be either 1 ; and what 
is more, it even occurs as a word-sentence-modifier, i.e. it 
occasionally singles out one particular word, although it 
still modifies the sentence as a whole: only a fool would 
do that. Only, therefore, assumes all three functions that 
an Adverb can take upon itself. 

The place of the sentence-modifier admits, of course, 
of much greater freedom than is the case with the word- 
modifier, which necessarily must stand as near the word 
it qualifies as possible. We will, therefore, deal with the 

When a two-syllable foot occurs in the midst of three-syllable 
ones it takes approximately the time of the others, and contrariwise. 

1 Sweet, N. E. Gr., § 867. 
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word-modifier first; inquire whether only in this function 
does stand near the word it modifies; and, if not, if rhythm 
has anything to do with its vagrant propensity. 

Now, all authorities 1 are agreed on these two points 
that only ought to stand just before the word it qualifies, 
and that in many cases it does not. But they all put 
down the irregularity to a different cause, if they account 
for it at all. M&tzner is obscure: «Adverbien . . . welche 
aus ihrer Beziehung zu einem einzelnen Begriffe abgelOst, 
auf das Pr&dikat uberhaupt ubertragen werden, (kOnnen) 
jede andere Stelle einnehmen.* Certainly. But why? Sweet 
also leaves the reader no wiser when he says: «We have 
lastly to note the illogical pre-order of only in such sentences 
as I only want sixpence = I want only sixpence or I want 
sixpence only. The hesitation between these last two orders 
was probably the reason for preferring pre-order, which 
was of course originally emphatic, I want only sixpence 
implying ,all I want is—I want nothing more than— 
sixpence’.» 

The N. E. Dictionary does not attempt to explain. It 
merely says: *Only was formerly often placed away from 
the word or words it limited; this is still frequent in speech 
where the stress and pauses prevent ambiguity, but is 
now avoided by perspicuous writers.* I shall show in the 
course of this chapter that for once the Oxford Homer is 
nodding. 

The explanation that in my opinion comes nearest to 
the truth is given by Dean Alford. 1 He says: i.v. only: 


1 N. Engl. Dictionary; 8weet, N. E. Gr., § 1858; Schmidt, Gram- 
matik der engl. Sprache, § 390; Poutsma, A Grammar of late Mod. 
Engl. I, p. 299; M&tzner, Engl. Grammatik III, 610 etc. etc. 

1 The Queen’s English, § 270. 
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• Very often we cannot have exactness and smoothness 
together. Wherever this is the case, the harsher, method 
of constructing the sentence is, in colloquial English 1 , aban¬ 
doned, even at the risk of exactness and school rules.* If 
we omit the italicised words, we have found the best 
practical rule we can go by, for as I am now going to 
demonstrate, the word only , besides standing before the 
word(s) it qualifies can take any place in the sen¬ 
tence that is favourable to the rhythmical move¬ 
ment, provided it does not cause ambiguity . 

Take, for example, the following sentence from Birrell*: 

This great man ordy believed in one modem binder. 
Birrell might have written: 

This great man believed only in one modern binder 
or: 

• This great man believed in ordy one modem binder 
or even: 

This great man believed in one modem binder only. 

§ 81. The first place to be considered is that in 
which it immediately precedes the word or words it qualifies. 
In this place it is always correct, no matter whether it satis¬ 
fies the claims of rhythm or not. For, if there is a strong- 
strest syllable just before the word only*, so that we get 
two strong stresses successively, the clash is avoided by a 
short pause. 4 But this pause only serves to hurry on the 

1 The italics are mine. 

a Men, Women and Books, p. 154. 

* Cf.: To Arbaces, who looks only to the mind, what matters 
it that the face is concealed. (Bolwer Lytton, Last Days of Pompeii. 
Nelson 189.) 

* Only can hardly be called a word with variable stress, the 
half-diphthong of the first syllable being too sonorons to be easily 
reduced to stresslessnees. But see § 33. 
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voice immediately after, and connect only the more inti¬ 
mately with the word or words that follow. 

Only is found immediately before the word or words it 
qualifies from the earliest times. And not only does it precede 
the word(s) it qualifies, but also the clause; the phrase, 

a 

adverbial or prepositional; the Infinitive, with or without 
a following Accusative. 

The following quotations show this pre-order consistent 
with rhythm: 

The talk of the lip tendeth only to penury (Pro¬ 
verbs XIV, 23).—This gentleman’s arguments flow¬ 
ing only from the flesh (Pilgrim’s Progress).—He 
came over only in friendship to his niece 
(Burnet III, 58).—Persons that are waiting only 
for their funerals (Steele, Bickerstaff Papers, 
Cassell 112).—The journeys of Charlemagne were 
distinguished only by a more numerous train 
(Gibbon, Rise and Fall).—The embassy ended only 
in a very brief extension of the existing 
truce (Coulton, Chaucer and his England 51).— 
He did it only to catch hold of the handle 
of an occasion to work a miraxle. (Fuller 1 
I, 32).—Her maid witnessed only that he was 
entertained at her house (Burnet HI, 45).—She 
dreaded only lest Olaucus should discover 
her secret (Bulwer Lytton, Last Days. Nelson 
225).—But it was so vague as only to give an 
idea of his distance from this faithful 
companion of man (W. Irving, The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow).—Since then I have written 

1 Thomas Fuller, Church History of Britain. London, Tegg and 
Son 1837. 
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only to please myself • (T. P’s. Weekly 

28 May 1909). 

§ 82. But very frequently this pre-order of only is 
unfavourable to the sentence-rhythm, especially in early 
writers. As was said before, the sacrifice to rhythm is to 
a certain extent made good by the gain of connecting 
only more intimately with the word(s) it belongs to; making 
it, therefore, more emphatic. 

Among my quotations the reader will find several 
taken from the great divines, who would hardly have 
tolerated the clash of two stresses, if they had not thought 
that a good purpose was to be attained by it 

They seyn that a man schal maken his confessioun 
only to God (Maundevile 1 , Travels 119).—I telle 
thee wel, that she liveth looth of this lyf and 
kepeth to thee only hir goo fit (Chaucer, Boethius, 
Book II, Prose IV).—Of this I may give only this 
advice (Bacon, Of Unity in Rel.).—By him that 
spake only as a philosopher (Bacon, Of death). 
—They made only for earth and not for Heaven 
(Baxter* 39).—Usually we call by this name only 
our polite and academical studies (Hales, 
Golden Remains 9).—They differ from other rich 
men onely in this (Ibid. 6).— An act was brought 
in which was to last only six weeks (Burnet, 
Hist, of my own Time III, 28).—The action of 
the Iliad lasts only 47 days (Blair, Ossian, T. 64). 
—For which he hath received only verbal licence 
(Gulliver, Bohn 70).—But, happily for our hero, 

1 Ed. by J. 0. Halliwell. London, Edw. Lumley 1839. 

* Richard Baxter, A call to the unconverted. London, Buck- 
land 1748. 
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hit only a vast piece of beef{ Tom Jones, Hutchin¬ 
son 465).—He loves you as if you were only his 
mistress (Beggar’s Opera III, 1).—We stayed only 
one day (Humphrey Clinker, T. 198).—It had 
rung only terror and anxiety to him (Thacke¬ 
ray, Esmond. Nelson 8).—Which had been taken 
at my request only three months ago (Memoirs 
of Sherlock Holmes, T. I, 92).—We have seen 
only the weak side of the man (Trollope, 
Warden, T. 267).—They have left only slight 
tracks in the crowded ways of life (T. P's. Weekly 
13 Aug. 1909). 

We meet with pre-order, not only when the Adverb 
qualifies a word, but also when it refers to an Adverbial 
clause; or an Infinitive followed or not followed by an 
Object; or a prepositional phrase. 

That were made only to lay men asleep (Burnet 
III, 53).—He desired only to be rich (Rasselas). 
Whose influence served only to render his folly 
the more notorious (Humphrey Clinker, T. 111). 
—More than one serves only to spoil the pot¬ 
tage (Ibid. 130).—She designed only to draw 
him from his guard (Tom Jones, Hutchinson 
466).—We see St. Austine in his books to have 
written only by way of questions and inter¬ 
rogations, (Hales, Golden Remains 6).—They 
serve only as exceptions (H. Clinker, T. 87).— 
Those lectures pleased only while they were 
new (Rasselas).—He writes only for his own 
amusement (Vicar of Wakefield, Cassell 59).— 
They speak only when specially addressed (T. P’s. 
Weekly 18 June 1909).—Who will practise art 
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only so long as he is compelled to do so (Salt, 
Life James Thomson, B. V, 180).—A victim could 
redeem his stolen goods only by doing the exe¬ 
cutioner's dirty work (Coulton, Chaucer and his 
England 284).—Which could be done only by 
concealing it (Rasselas).—I will work only on this 

4 

condition. 


§ 83. But from an early date there is a tendency to 
avoid the clash of meeting stresses, by placing only where 
it does not offend the rhythmical sense. We shall show 
that there is hardly a position in the sentence where 
only is not to be found, so long as obscurity or ambiguity is 
avoided, and rhythmical movement furthered. And this 
free position is not, as the N. E. Dictionary expressly states, 
characteristic of a bygone period of English literature, but 
can be found in any writer of the present day. In fact, 
if authors ever avoided this free position, it was in 
the eighteenth century, not the nineteenth or twentieth. 
Johnson, Swift, Fielding, Richardson and so on, almost 
regularly, but not exclusively, place the Adverb before the 
word it qualifies. —We will now take in succession the 
various places occupied by only. 

I. Between Subject and Verb in simple tense. 

For which reason the latter only wants explanation 
(Steele, Bickerstaff Papers, Cassell 65).—It only 
operates for the preservation of the individual (H. 
Clinker, T. 195).—They only retained such as 
were suited to the taste of the multitude (Ibid. 58). 
—Many were his words to Oscar; but they only 
came by halves to our ears (Ossian, T. 192).— 
Women of quality whose birth and leisure only 

Fljn van Draat, Rhythm in English Prose. 9 
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serve to render them useless (Lady M. Wortley 
Montagne, Letters. Everyman 252).—The hermit 
only replied by a grin (Ivanhoe, Everyman 190).— 
He only came to see him (Trollope, Warden, T. 
142).—An enamel brooch which she only wore 
on Sundays (Cholmondeley, Prisoners 73).—I only 
began to be shocked at the blackness of my nails 
the day that .... (Eliz. and her German Garden, 
T. 20).—It takes all sorts to make a world, but 
it only seems to take one sort to make a Univer¬ 
sity world (Oxf. and Cambridge Rev. 1908 Nr. 5, 
page 121).—During the season I only talk seriously 
on the first Tuesday in every month (0. Wilde, 
An Ideal Husband, T. 167). —«You are 34 years 
of age, Sir.» Yes, father, but I only admit to 32 
(Ibid. 169).—Of course, I only speak from hearsay 
(Ibid. 180).—As you only know three foreigners 
(Punch 8 Sept. 1909).—He only turned to drugs 
as a protest against the monotony (Conan Doyle, 
Memoirs Sh. Holmes, T. I, 68).—He only saw on 
her face alarm at the accident (Orczy, Scarlet Pimp. 
Noordhoff 88). 

If the reader will take the trouble to place only in 
the above quotations just before the word to which it 
really belongs, he will in every instance find himself con¬ 
fronted by two successive stresses. The reason, therefore, 
why only was placed between Subject and Predicate 
is clear. 

Nor should it be thought that the evidence brought 
forward is a careful selection. Whenever only is preceded 
by a monosyllabic Verb there would be the objectionable 
meeting of the stresses. And so often is this the case, 
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and so often does the Adverb, in consequence, stand 
between Subject and Verb, that at length this is considered 
its regular place, regardless of rhythm: 

I only learned to know one side of his nature (Lewis, 
Goethe. Everyman 125).—I only knew of it yester¬ 
day (G. Eliot, Middlemarch Gh. VI.)—Your Knellers 
and Lebruns only deal in clumsy and impossible 
allegories (Esmond, Nelson 4).—I only tarried in 
the capital long enough to pay my respects to 
Lord . . (Conway, Called Back, T. 112).—And at 
best only leaves me for a three weeks’ cure 
(Glynn, Visits of Evangeline, T. 127).—You only 
arrived from Paris late last night (Ibid. 177).— 
The poetry so dominates the expression that we 
only feel the latter as an atmosphere (J. Thomson, 
Shelley 66).—During the Revolution I only met her 
once (T. P’s. Weekly, 22 Oct. 1909).—And only 
reached it by a desperate forced march (Pearson’s, 
Oct. 1909, page 356). 

It is remarkable that only never stands between Sub¬ 
ject and to be, and rarely between Subject and to have. 
In fact, to be is hardly more than a form-word and as 
such does not tolerate strong stress. Now, in the collocation 
he only is = X j. X j., is, because of the regular alter¬ 
nation of strong and weak stresses, would be strong-strest; 
that is why he is only is preferred, in which he is mostly 
becomes lids. —Except in emphatic assertion, the forms of 
have also are weakstrest and are mostly reduced, I have 
to Tve, I had to I'd etc. But to have tolerates a stronger 
stress, better than to be, and only is found before it 
occasionally. 

They had only two children (Beaconsfield, Endymion, 

9* 
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Longmans 12).—I had only a bill for £ 50 (Tom 
Jones, Hutchinson 431). —We have only the pas¬ 
sionate assurance of friends (T. P’s. Weekly 
11 June 1909). 

There was only a couple of young Scotchmen (Rod. 
Random, Classic Novels 47).—There was only one 
important addition (Silas Marner, Cassell 16).— 
His dependence was only on his future behaviour 
(Tom, Jones, Hutchinson 382). 

Mark that, quite in keeping with this, only either 
precedes or follows to be in the Present Participle. 

Their business being only to till the earth (Gulliver, 
Bohn 64).—My chief design at present being only 
to relate such events (Ibid. 48).— Only being aware 
that his patron and mistress were in trouble 
(Esmond, Nelson 61). 

§ 84. When the Verb is in a compound tense, or in 
the Passive voice, only can of course stand before the 
word to which it really belongs. A few examples must 
suffice: 

But it is ravisshed only by fletinge errour folyly and 
lightly (Chaucer, Boethius, Book I, Prose III).— 
From whence it is parted only by a channel 
(Gulliver, Bohn 31).—And was proved only by this 
infamous witness (Burnet III, 45).—Those who 
have given them only a hasty perusal (Blair, 
Ossian, T. 59). —You are going only from a sense 
of duty (Benson, Climber, T. I, 89).—Which could 
be punished only by the clerical courth (Coulton, 
Priests and People in the Middle Ages 13).—Pur¬ 
suit would have been only polite (0. Wilde, Ideal 
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Husband, T. 50).—It may have been only fancy 
(Called Back, T. 49). 

Where this pre-order should interfere with the rhythm, 
only is placed between the auxiliary and the principal verb. 
So often does this take place that it comes to be regarded 
as the regular place of only ; and writers begin to place 
it here also when the rhythm does not demand it and 
even where it interferes with the rhythm. But this last 
is very rare, cf.: 

Such as seemed only formed by the numerous herds 
of cattle. (Ivanhoe, Everyman 182.) 

In the following batch the reader need but place the 
Adverb before the word qualified to become aware of the 
rhythmical advantage of its actual position: 

This discourse was only designed for his disciples 
(Tillotson III, 119).—Such a man can only be 
moved with the promises of temporal things (Ibid. 
146).—To these I shall only add this one particular 
(Barrow I, 359).—It is true they have no public 
places but the bagnios and there can only be seen 
by their own sex (Lady M. W. Montagne, Letters. 
Everyman 167).—But this pretence was only given 
out to conceal the bargain (Burnet III, 25).—So 
that he could only be chidden for the manner of 
it (Ibid. 43).—I have^ only discharged the common 
duties of humanity (Tom Jones, Hutchinson 403). 
—Which, to be sure, I have only escaped by living 
alone (Ibid. 433).—He would only bequeath two 
or three hundred pounds to each of his grand- 
daugthers (Rod. Random, Classic Novels 22).— 
Another diversion which is only shown before the 
emperor (Gulliver, Bohn 39).—Let me only know 
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what it is to live according to nature (Rasselas). 
—Greater refinement would only serve to make 
their poverty ridiculous (Vicar of Wakefield, Cassell 
50).—We have only got a gross of green spec¬ 
tacles (Ibid. 66).—Which were only used at the 
tables of the highest nobility (Ivanhoe, Everyman 
168).—And was only appeased by thy marquis’s 
title (Esmond, Nelson 59).—Your unexpected pre¬ 
sence will only make this difference (Marryat, Three 
Cutters).—The lieutenant came on deck having 
only slept away half of the sixteen glasses of gin- 
toddy (Ibid.).—You have onyl got Lord Althorp 
(Beaconsfield, Endymion. Longmans 37).—I am only 
going to talk to Lord C. in the future (Wilde, 
Ideal Husband, T. 267).—She had only behaved 
as a thousand other women (Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
Daphne 53).—I have only done what my father 
would have done (Buchanan, That Winter Night 
48).—The greenhouse is only used as a refuge 
(Eliz. and her German Garden, T. 85).—He could 
only find one of the two pistols (0. Wilde, Canter- 
ville Ghost).—Which could only come from the 
hinges of the front-door (C. Doyle, Mem. Sheri. 
Holmes, T. 1). 

As was said before, the word only very frequently 
assumes this place when the rhythm would just as well 
be served by pre-order. A handful of quotations must 
suffice. I select a few from present-day writers, chiefly 
to show that the N. Engl. Dictionary is wrong: (see § 80, 


page 24). 


If you are to be strong, you can only be so by 


showing a public trust and confidence in them 
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(Gladstone, Speech Reform Bill 1866).—I shall 
only be 55 next roses (Trowbridge, A beau Sabreur 
333).—He had only contributed three letters to 
the New York Herald (Salt, Life of Thomson, B. V, 
89).—They had only been camping a week in the 
house (Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Daphne 211).—I 
have only been there once before (Glynn, Visits of 
Evang., T. 164).—The volumes with which every 
man would wish to be familiar can only be num¬ 
bered by thousands (Birrell, Men, Women etc. 228). 
—I am only talking generally about life (0. Wilde, 
Ideal Husb., T. 120).—There was only left for the 
sportsman a pottering day or two (Mann, Heart- 
smiter 6).—Her defence could only have taken the 
form of a protestation (Athenaeum 29 May 1909). 

Only very rarely do we find only before all the Verbs. 
I have not been able to find any illustrations of this 
position, except: 

Than leseth the sinful man the goodnesse of glorie, 
that only is behight to gode men (Chaucer, Persones 
Tale § 11).—Truth, which only doth judge itself, 
teacheth .... (Bacon, Of Truth). 


§ 85. Occasionally only can be found between a pre¬ 
position, such as with, of , for, to and the Substantive it 
governs: 

They would undertake to bring it with only five horses 
(Gulliver, Bohn 42).—Determined to make use of 
only low heels (Ibid. 48).—The yacht was left 
with only three seamen on board (Marryat, Three 
Cutters).—Now I am animated by only one idea 
(Glynn, Visits of Evang., T. 26).—Now the judged 
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soul prays for only a chance of love (Symons, 
Browning 90).—We can undertake arrangements 
for only such plays as are left exclusively in our 
hands (Academy 13 March 1909). 

§ 86. To keep only near the word it qualifies, it is 
sometimes made to follow instead of to precede it, espe¬ 
cially in the Authorised Version of the Bible. Originally 
the reason of this postposition must have been, as before, 
the wish to avoid the clash of two successive stresses; as in: 

They may remain in the river only (Exodus 8, 9).— 
Neither doth this weakness appear to others only 
(Bacon, Of Love).—To which those only mere 
admitted whose . . . (Rasselas).—Mr. Watson 
applied himself to the drawer only (Tom Jones, 
Hutchinson 418).—Those parts which contain were 
narrative only (Ibid. 443).—The room was hired 
for two hours only (Trollope, Warden, T. 132).— 
It would be the affair of a moment only (Pearson’s 
Oct. 1909, p. 386).—You have, I perceive, three 
seamen only left (Marryat, Three Cutters). 

In not a few cases post-position gives, indeed, a 
rhythmical sentence, but the same result would have been 
attained if only had preceded: 

Noah only remained alive (Genesis 7, 23).—An eating- 
house frequented by well-dressed people only (Rod. 
Random, Classic Novels 83).—We were indebted 
to fortune only for what we had got (Ibid. 90).— 
Heaven only can know him (Tom Jones, Hutchin¬ 
son 366).—Ichabod only lingered behind (W. Irving, 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow).—On one thing only 
could Mr. Harding resolve (Trollope, Warden 72). 
—Mark the distinction: it is not one of quality only 
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(Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies § 8).—Leaving behind 
them poor Miss Sally only (Birrell, Men, Women 
etc. 78).—Having been printed for private circu¬ 
lation only (Salt, Life of J. Thomson, B. V, 21). 

Post-position—it is evident—has come to be consi¬ 
dered as quite an ordinary thing. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that the word is also occasionally found in 
this position when prejudicial to the rhythm. I subjoin a 
few sentences where this is the case. They are the only 
ones that I have been able to glean from all my only- 
quotations. 1 —The reader will not fail to notice that most 
of them are taken from an older period of the language: 

I only am escaped to tell thee (Job. 15, 1).—He only 
is my rock and my salvation (Psalm 62, 2).—I 
only am left and they seek my life (I Kings 19, 
10).—Thou only knowest the hearts of the children 
of men (II Chron. 6, 30).—The man only that lay 
with her shall die (Deut. 22, 25).—That he may 
take away from me this death only (Exod. 10, 17). 
—And I will smite the king only (II Samuel 17, 2). 
—Save to the Lord only (Exod, 22, 10).—Know 
that man does not live by bread only (Deut. 8, 3). 
—I had served three years only (Rod. Random, 
Classic Novels 108).—One large stone only had 
found its way to the bottom (Ivanhoe, Everyman 30). 
—Two courts, whereof one only was now inhabited, 
Esmond, Nelson 30).—On those terms only I 
may be able to help you (Pearson’s Oct. 1909, 
page 393). 

1 For the present. chapter I have made use of about 800 
quotations. 
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§ 87. If only . 

Seeing that if and the first syllable of only are both 
strongstrest, it is to be expected that good authors avoid 
the collocation. This proves to be the case indeed. It is 
found, to be sure, but sparingly: 

If only the party would wait till four o’clock (Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, Daphne 18).—If only they had 
been married fifteen years ago (Gholmondeley, 
Prisoners 251).— If only it were respectable . . . 
(Glynn, Visits of Evang., T. 202).— If only we had 
let things alone (Pearson’s October 1909, page 390). 
—They . . . would have been happy, if only 
they could have been left alone (T. P’s. Weekly 
2 July 1909). 

But mostly a place is assigned to only that does not 
offend against the requirements of rhythm. 

The walls of these strong cities will fall down, if we 
ondy walk about them (Hales, Golden Remains 111). 
— If in this life only we have hope 1 (I Cor. 15, 19). 
—If it had been only to put the affront on me 
(Burnet III, 21).— If we only set our mind upon 
it, we shall get it, (Beaconsfield, Endymion 40).— 
If he could only tell her that he had found a 
patient at last, (Dickens, Black Veil). — If you could 
only speak the devil fair enough (G. Eliot, Silas 
Mamer, Cassell 13).— If I were only a man 
(Buchanan, That Winter Night, Arrowsmith 21).— 
If one could only teach the English how to talk 
(0. Wilde, Ideal Husband, T. 200).— If '.ve only 

1 Observe that this is strongstrest, thus: 

if in this life only we have hope 

J. X X J.X JL X J- 
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call to mind the substance of the pages just sub¬ 
mitted to the reader’s notice (Goulton, Chaucer and 
his England 127 ).—Jf he is only pleased, it is 

quite shocking what.(Birred, Men, Women 

etc. 193 ).—If she only wouldn^ ride her ideas 
quite so hard (Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Daphne 45). 
—If you would only condescend .... (Punch 
8 Sept. 1909).—The post of Laureate is a great 
asset, if the holder of it can only make good use 
of such a position (Lit. World 15 Oct. 1909).— 
Oh, if he only could! (Trollope, Warden, T. 130). 
—If they only knew how to get at it (Ibid. 193). 
—Martha didn’t like to see him disappointed, if it 
were only in joke (Christmas Carol).— If I could 
only dig and plant myself (Eliz. and her German 
Garden, T. 33).—Ah, if she only knew we were 
a rich baron and his friend (Hardy, Adventures 
of a Milkmaid, Gh. V).— If you were only John 
Smits (Glynn, Visits of Eliz. T. 253).— If she only 
knew what emotions were really agitating us 
(Ibid. 208). 


§ 80. Not only. 

Curiously enough, these two words, though presenting 
two successive stresses, are not commonly separated. The 
explanation is most probably to be found not only in the 
intimate connection of the words, but in the fact that 
the emphasis of the negation is only made stronger by 
the clash of the stresses; and the effect aimed at before 
all things is emphasis, not rhythm. 

When the subject is a Personal Pronoun, it is still 
easier to account for the fact that the group not only is 
not separated. Suppose we put the Pronoun-Subject in 
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between not and only, as in: «not he only, but also his 
sister*, the first three words «not he only* would have 
a succession of three strongstrest syllables: X. The 

place of «he» after «only> at once removes this objection. 
Innocents ne ben not only despoiled of sikemesse but 
of defence (Chaucer, Boethius, Book I, Metre V).— 
God doth not only command but persuade (Baxter, 
Golden Remains 31).—Man did not only forfeit his 
hopes of everlasting life, but . . . (Ibid. 40).— 

When a man may not only save himself (Tillotson 

% 

III, 135).—They gave me not only the liberty of 
walking backwards and forwards (Gulliver, Bohn 
27).—I not only enjoyed the satisfaction . . . (R. 
Random, Classic Novels 134).—This she manifested 
not only in all the suggestions of her malice (Ibid. 
124).—He must be not only unfit to rule but even 
unfit to live (H. Clinker, T. 115).—And that will 
be not only the price of the early release of the 
yacht (Marryat, The three Cutters).—There would 
be not only no merit (Trollope, Warden, T. 222). 
—As it not only gave them an extra sledge to 
pull . . . (Pearson’s October 1909, page 357).— 
I was fortunate enough to discover not only the 
method of the crime, but. . (Conan Doyle, Memoirs 
of Sh. Homes, T. I, 60). 

The only instances in which I have found the words 
separated are: 

Yea, it is our duty not to be contented only , but... 
(Barrow 1 I, 350).—Thus that worthy philosopher, 
not instructing us only and exhorting (Ibid. 373).— 

1 Theological Works of Isaac Barrow, Cambridge University Press. 
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There is a love—which is not the love only of the 
thoughtless and the young (Bulwer Lytton, Last 
Days of Pompeii, Nelson 139). 

§ 89. Only when. 

The words, as they stand, form a rhythmic group; 
and the question whether or not they are separated by 
intervening words, must be decided by the context. I am 
sorry to say, however that my evidence on this point is 
so extremely scanty, that I hesitate to pronounce an opinion 
on it. I will just submit to the reader’s notice what I have 
found; sometimes the position of the words is in accor¬ 
dance with the requirements of rhythm, sometimes it is not. 

There was a hard look in M’s. face, which only 
relaxed when her eye caught her friend’s (Orczy, 
Scarlet Pimpernel, Noordhoff 40).—This lady . . . 
admitted it only when there was a chance by so 
doing to compass her son’s death (T. P’s. Weekly 
21 May 1909).—The world is commonplace only 
when you regard it in a commonplace way (Ibid. 
11 June 1909).—These articles are only dangerous 
when worn by your ladyship (Esmond 58).—It 
may be they are 1 like that only when they have 
red hair (Glynn, Visits of Elizabeth, T. 83).—I 
told you I only scratched when I was scratched 
first (Ibid. 161).—She only has that little manner 
when you first meet her (Crawford, Tale of a lonely 
Parish 41). 

§ 90. Only because. 

Of this group I must repeat what I have said in the 
preceding paragraph. A dozen quotations is all I have to 
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show, and they are such as to render definite conclusions 
impossible: 

I think I then might obtain your wishes, which I 
shall attempt to effect only because I am most 
anxious to rejoin my friends (Marryat, Three Cutters). 
—The court only laughed the more because the 
poor lady .... (Esmond 17).—The book of talk 
is printed only because its author cannot speak to 
thousands of people at once (Ruskin, Sesame and 
Lilies § 9).—It was only because her health was 
weak (Conan Doyle, Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes, 
T. I, 104).—I only saw it because I was looking 
for it (Ibid. 37).—The carnage had only ceased at 
this late hour of the day because . . . (Orczy, The 
Scarlet Pimpernel. Noordhof 1).—I only told you 
because you said . . (Glynn, Visits of Eliz., T. 46). 
—But that may be only because she brings some 
of the air from the kitchen in with her (T. P’s. 
Weekly 4 June 1909). 

§ 91. We now come to the word only not qualifying 
a word or a group of words, but modifying a whole sen¬ 
tence. Take for example the following: 

My weakness and brutality will only expose us to 
our servants. (Garrick, Bon Ton II, 1.) 

In this sentence the word only does not qualify a word 
or even a group of words. The sentence clearly means: 
«All that my weakness and brutality will effect is exposure 
to the servants.® 

In general a sentence-modifier has a freer place than 
a word-modifier. It is remarkable that this is not the case 
with only , because the word-modifier, as we have seen, 
can stand not only near the word it qualifies, but wherever 
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it does not offend against the rhythm. Now the sentence- 
modifier must keep away from individual words as much 
as possible for fear of being mistaken for the word-modifier. 
For this reason it is mostly found just before the Verb, or 
between the Auxiliary and the Verb. 

We will only make mention of thy name (Isaiah 26, 
13).—They might only touch the hem of his gar¬ 
ment (Matthew 14, 36).—He said he was only 
going to carry them to the goldsmith’s (Arbutnoth, 
John Bull. Cassell 133).—He only gave the land¬ 
lady a gentle rebuke (Tom Jones, Hutchinson 373). 
—But which only drove them hither and thither 
(Ivanhoe, Everyman 33).—This only increased his 
renown (Beaconsfield, Endymion. Longmans 10).— 
She only washed Harry’s face the day he went 
away (Esmond 22).—I have only taken possession 
of the vessel for the present (Marryat, Three 
Cutters).—He was only humouring me (Called Back, 
T. 22).—You have only to keep your nerve and 
the thing is done (Pearson s October 1909, page 
386).—He would not listen to circumstances; he 
only clung to facts (Orczy, Scarlet Pimpernel. Noord- 
hoff 56).—What he had just seen only impressed 
his soul more fully with the hopelessness . . . 
(Buchanan, That Winter Night 65).—You only 
caught a crab (Handy Andy. Macmillan 145).— 
All my mistakes only make me more determined 
to persevere. 

A glance at the above quotations will convince the 
reader that the place of the Adverb only is in almost 
every instance placed so that a succession of strong stresses 
is avoided. 
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There is another place where the toord -as well as 
the sentence -modifying only is not generally found viz. at 
the head of the sentence. I can give only a couple of 
instances: 

Only give me so much of your time in exchange of 
it, as to lay ... . (Merry Wives II, 2, 42 ).—Only 
he gave him a general promise (Burnet III, 58).— 
Only bring not my son thither again (Genesis 24, 
8).—They gave him no answer: only they looked 
upon each other (Pilgrim’s Progress ).—Only let 
me know what I can do (Trollope, Warden, T. 162). 

The reason why this place is avoided is clearly this: 
The word only followed by a comma, very often introduces 
a sentence that in some measure qualifies, limits, the state¬ 
ment just made before, cf.: 

The young girls of quality are educated much like 
the males; only , they are dressed by orderly ser¬ 
vants of their own sex (Gulliver, Bohn 63).—Mrs. 
C. always assured me I was very pretty; only , 
she said, that I was certain to come to a bad end 
(Glynn, Visits of Eliz., T. 44). 

To avoid confusion, the opening word of the sentence 
is mostly left to this last only. 

§ 92. The results of our investigation are: 

1. Only is not a word with variable stress. The o of 
the first syllable is too sonorous to become weaker 
stressed than the y of the 2 nd syllable, just as on 
the other hand the y of the second syllable can 
hardly be strongstrest. 

For this reason we avoid placing the word after a 
strongstrest syllable, and even between strong¬ 
strest syllables. 
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2. Only , when a word-modifyer can, under all circum¬ 

stances, immediately precede the word it modifies. 

3. To avoid the clash of strong stresses, the word can 

take any place in the sentence consistent with 
sentence-rhythm and perspicuity. 

4. The sentence-modifier only is less free in its place 

than the word-modifier. Its place, too, is con¬ 
ditioned by rhythm. 

5. Only is mostly found at the head of the sentence 

in the special case mentioned in § 91. 

§ 93. The Adverbs' that occur most, such as often , 
always, ever, never , nearly hardly etc. resemble only in so 
far that they all are strest on the first syllable = j. X. 
For purposes of rhythm this is a significant fact. I have 
treated only before all the others, and at considerable 
length, because it gives us the clue to the position of 
most other Adverbs. This will be the Subject, however, 
of a subsequent volume. 


Errata. 

page S3, line 9 read: - XXiXXiXXi 
page 48, line 20 read: 

patt upponn all hi 8 ® boo ne be 
Nan word n Cristess lare. 

Ibid, line 23 read: 

all bwertt nt affterr patt itt ies 
Uppo 1)1®® firrste bisne. 


Fljn van Draat, Rhythm in English Prose. 
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